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} James Otis’s Stories of 


Do Mary of Plymouth 


4 Ruth of Boston 


oo Gale 


the Colonies 


d of Jamestown Stephen of Philadelphia 


Calvert of Maryland 
Price, each, 35 cents. For years 3-5 


HESE new historical readers deal with the early 
colonial period of American history from an en- 
tirely original viewpoint, the story of each settle- 

ment being told by one of the children living in the 
colony. . For this reason only such incidents as a child 


Sat 


iy » might notice, or learn of by hearsay, are introduced—but 
4 ~ all such incidents are, as far as possible, historical facts, 
‘§ and together present a delightfully graphic and compre- 


hensive description of the life of the early col nists. 
The style in which the children tell the stories reads as 


, _ eharmingly as that of a fairy tale, and abounds in qu aint 


- humor and in wholesome, old-fashioned philosophy. The 


/ illustrations are numerous and attractive. 


e | New York 





3 | A T2-page ilutrated Guide to.Goed Reading | 


will be sent to any teacher on request. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Peter of New Amsterdam — 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston: 


Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director = - 
Painter and Iflustrator 


ERIC PAPE 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING 
in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 
No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. Ad- 
dress the secretary. 


Cor, Mass, Ave. and Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 enrolled 
in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book itrelf is a succes- 
sion of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


School Superintendents === 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 

MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. 


See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





@) ENCINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mirs., 


me 


143 Liberty Street, New York 





Single Copies, 6 Cenis 
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Prince’s Practical 
English Grammar 
for the Upper Grades 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE: 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Designed for tke two upper grades of 
grammar school, this book presents in simple 
form Only those facts of language which 
have a direct bearing upon cértain practical 
results. By the method used, the pupil dis- 
covers in his own speech the difference be- 
tween good and bad usage so that rules 
develop almost unconsciously. Through a 
discriminating selection of facts to be 
learned, careful simplicity of presentation, 


and abundant opportunity for practice in 


applying the facts and principles acquired, 
grammar becomes in the most natural way a 
usable and well-used tool of expression. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 














RECENT TEXT-BOOK 
VICTORIES 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR Mniaiteon and 
Harley) has just been adopted by Virginia 
for exclusive use in all the High Schools of 
the State. 


It is the only “Caesar” containing all 

the text, all the grammar and all the 

prose composition required for second 

year Latin work. 

RP SUN anaes se. aa bees es $1.25 

ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 

GIENE (Conn and Budington) was 
adopted in May for exclusive use in the 
High Schools of Kansas City, Mo. 

In June this text was adopted for the 
High Schools of Salt Lake City, where 
over 14,000 pupils are enrolled. 


This is the only physiology which meets 
the needs of high school girls and boys 
in a live, interesting, practical and 
scientific way. 


Write for further information. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Chicago 


New York Boston 


‘Education is undoubtedly the most valuable aid to 
civic debelopment, in sanitary matters as well as 
domestic.”’—New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 





AN AID TO CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 
Bulletin No. 18 


‘‘All workers and teachers in sanitary subjects 
realize the necessity of popular education, which 
is best secured by beginning with the children. 
Professor Ritchie not only has a thorough under- 
standing of the material, but (in PRIMER OF 
SANITATION) has a very effective way of present- 
ing it.”-—-F, F. Wesbrook, [1. D., Director of the 
Laboratories of the State Bourd of Health, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


‘PRIMER OF SANITATION is a most excellent 
book. The introduction of such a book in the 
schools would accomplish untold good in bringing 
to the mind of the school child dangers which are 
easily avoided and in educating him in the value 
of cleanliness in living.’ -G. A. Jordan, Assistant 
Health Commissioner, St. Lowis, Mo. 





A sample copy will be sei.t postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c 11 postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 











THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES re. Ann: MODIFI- 


By W. A. gr tn phe ea a Mass,, Normal Schooi. 
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New England Sublishing Co. 


209-A Beacon St., Boston 

















The Prang Summer Schools 
191060 


Sammer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


SS SA ee Pee July 11 to July 30 
Des [loines, la..............-... July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio................... July 5 to July 3 
Aberdeen, &.D:.........-5 5.2... June 6 to June 25 
New York State.......... .. July 11 to July 30 
Cape May,N. J..............55: July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C.................. June 6 to July 2 
PARI COO 207 os oes spec slg eget se July 4 to Juty 30 
Farmville, Va..............-.-. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
SS Eo cs eon tas ene sacks June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La..............- June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang* Educational Company 
New York Dallas Chicago 
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[The Report will be continued in next issue.] 


TENDENCIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES Y. JOYNER, 
President N. E. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Any educational system to be vital and useful 
in a democracy must have its roots in the life and 
needs of all the people, must be shaped in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the present and the 
ideals for the future. Not only must the needs of 
an existing civilization be met, but the seeds of 
future progress therein must be sown through 
-education in each generation. Education, there- 
fore, must develop the power of modification and 
mutation as well as the power of adaptation. 

In the United States, where the changes in 
civilization and life have been so rapid and revo- 
lutionary, it would be exceedingly strange and 
distinctly unfortunate were there not continuous 
educational discussion and criticism, fermenta- 
tion and unrest, experimentation and investiga- 
tion, accompanied by changes in conceptions, 
systems, and methods of education, some progres- 
sive and some reactionary. ‘So long as human 
needs increase and human life grows more com- 
plex, there can be in a democracy no cessation in 
the development of educational*systems. To ar- 
rest the progress of education is to arrest the 
progress of civilization. A static system of edu- 
cation means a static system of civilization. 

The thoughtful student may easily discern a 
few potent and permanent tendencies in American 
education. The greatest good to the greatest 
number and equality of opportunity to all are 
fundamental principles of democracy. One logical 
demand of democracy, therefore, is a system of 
education that shall provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all, and that shall best fit 
each for the greatest service to the greatest num- 
ber. Out of this logical demand of democracy 
has grown the demand for industrial education. 

In the aristocratic civilizations of the past the 
educational systems were based upon the idea that 
education was for the preparation of the privi- 
leged few for leadership. In their life and in- 
dustry the masses of men were left untouched, un- 
lifted, blind followers in the ways marked out by 
the leaders. With the growth of the democratic 
spirit, the recognition of the civil and religious 
rights of the common man, there dawned a new 
era of liberty. The common man has _ slowly 
come to understand that there is no liberty with- 
out learning, no equality of opportunity without 
equality of educational opportunity, guaranteeing 
to every child, as an inherent right,.the chance 
to develop to the fullest every power in him for 
effective service. 


With this new conception of his educational 
rights, the common man first demanded an equal 
chance for his child to obtain the same sort of 
education that the favored few alone had hereto- 
fore enjoyed. In obedience to this demand, a sys- 
tem of free elementary schools was established, 
furnishing equality of opportunity to the children 
of the rich and the poor, the high and the low, 
alike, to obtain therein the essentials of intelli- 
gence. 

With increasing intelligence and broadening 
vision, this common man, in further declaration 
of his rights, demanded equality of opportunity 
for his child to enjoy the advantages of fuller de- 
velopment, through higher education, until here 
in America in most of our states democracy has 
constructed an educational ladder, from the door 
of the hovel and the door of the palace, from the 
kindergarten to the university, without missing a 
round, up which every child may climb as far as 
he has the capacity and the time. 

With still increasing intelligence and broaden- 
ing vision, this common man with his saving com- 
mon sense has ‘seen that even this system, 
modeled as it was at first largely after the tradi- 
tions of the past for training for leadership alone, 
was failing to meet the varied needs of the many 
with their varying tastes, talents, and environ- 
ments, that the elementary schools were leading 
only to the secondary schools, the secondary 
schools only to the college and the university, 
the college and the university only into the three 
so-called learned professions—law, medicine, and 
theology—overcrowding these professions, mis- 
leading many unfit ones into them, leading many 
of the brightest and most ambitious of the chil- 
dren of the industrial masses away from the pur- 
suits of their fathers, and leaving the major in- 
dustries of the world, in a commercial and indus- 
trial age, largely untouched by skill, culture, and 
training. 

Then came his protest and his demand chat his 
schools and colleges should provide courses of 
study ministering to the varied needs of the 
many, to fit the common man to meet and solve 
the common, everyday problems of his life, and to 
lift his life to a higher plane of efficiency, service, 
and happiness. In obedience to his protest and 
demand, the colleges and universities first estab- 
lished elective courses of study, adapted to the 
varied talents, tastes, and needs of the varied 
classes of students. The democratization of the 
courses of study in the colleges and universities, 
stimulated by the passage of the land grant acts 
and the establishment of the land grant colleges 
for special education in agriculture and the me- 
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chanics arts, has grown apace, until they are now 
meeting the needs of a much larger class of stu- 
dents and touching helpfully, by preparing leaders, 
many of the major industries of our country. 

It was a natural evolution of democracy that 
the courses of instruction in the secondary 
schools should be adapted to the needs of the 
many, should lead into life as well as into col- 
lege, and into industrial pursuits instead of away 
from them. 

Originating. in a fundamental need of 
democracy and humanity, enforced by the in- 
sistent demand of the industrial masses who are 
the people, and whose expressed will must at last 
be the law in a democratic republic, this move- 
ment for industrial education must become a 
fixed part of our educational system everywhere. 
To guide it wisely is the work and the duty of our 
profession. 

It has its dangers. The apostles of this new 
truth, blinded by its first dazzling burst of light, in 
an enthusiasm amounting almost to fanaticism, 
may lose their educational perspective in their in- 
sistence upon vocational education, may forget 
that education has any other end but the voca- 
tional. In an almost revolutionary reaction from 
an educational system in which the so-called cul- 
tural was made the chief and almost the sole aim 
of education, under which universal education 
meant the same sort of education for all sorts of 
people, it is not unnatural that there should be an 
over-emphasis of the utilitarian, the vocational, 
the adaptation of education to the environment 
and the individuality of every sort of child. In 
swinging from one extreme that produced men 
with an education without a vocation, we must 
not swing to the other extreme that will produce 
men with a vocation without an education. 

In making our schools minister to the new 
needs of men, arising out of an ever-changing 
civilization, we must not fail to make them con- 
tinue to minister to the eternal, the common, the 
universal needs of men arising out of their com- 
mon nature and the nature of their common 
life as parent, citizen, member of society. 
In making them minister to the material, we 
must see to it that they also minister sufficiently 
to the emotional, the imaginative, the aesthetic, 
in a word, the spiritual. That civilization which 
does not provide in its educational system for the 
cultivation of those faculties that fit men to make 
a life is as surely doomed as is that which fails to 
provide for the cultivation of those that fit men to 
make a living. 

“Every man needs and should be provided two 
sorts of education—one to fit him to work, the 
other to fit him to live.” The two sorts should 
be combined in the same system, proceeding side 
by side in proper proportion. It would be a fatal 
blunder to permit in our system of American edu- 
cation the establishment and the maintenance of 
entirely separate systems of trade schools. 
There is no place for peasant schools, for sepa- 
rate schools for special classes of any sort, in a 
democracy. Such a separation of the purely 
cultural from the purely practical or vocational in 
our American system of education would inevi- 
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tably increase social cleavage along vocational 
lines, would be uneconomic in effort, time, and 
money, would prove a disintegrating force, tend- 
ing to destroy the unity of education and the 
homogeneity of our population. 

By one-sided education for the many we must 
not drag our civilization down to the deadening 
level of mere materialism, our average man down 
to the low plane of a mere machine, fitted to do 
his work with skill, but without fitness to live his 
life with happiness and satisfaction to himself and 
to others. For the preservation of our democracy 
and the continuous elevation of our civilization, 
we must hold together in our system of educa- 
tion, from bottom to top, the cultural and the use- 
ful, the practical and the ideal, the material and 
the spiritual, mingled in proper proportion with 
due regard for the common needs and also for 
the special needs of all in every community. 

You cannot elevate work unless you elevate the 
worker. You cannot elevate the worker unless 
you include in the scheme of his education not 
only special training for skill, but also general 
training for manhood. For the elevation of the 
industrial masses to their proper social and civic 
plane in a democracy, you must send into the in- 
dustries men trained not only to skilful work, but 
educated also to think, to dream, to feel, to love, 
to lead, to lift. You cannot measure the greatest 
worth of a man in our democracy by a money- 
mad world’s tapeline of dollars and cents. 

————_— — 0-0-9 -0- 9-0 — 
THE ECONOMICAL USE OF SCHOOL BLILDINGS. 
: BY WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Greater New York. 

That a public school building may be used 
economically it ought to be used all of the time— 
summer and winter, morning, afternoon, and 
evening—and it ought to be used for the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number of people. 
Otherwise a large part of the people’s investment 
in the building is wasted. To use a school build- 
ing only from nine to three, five days in the week, 
nine months in the year—in other words, to al- 
low it to remain unused more than one-half the 
working year—is not only to waste the people’s 
money, but to deprive of the benefits of its use 
many thousands of persons of all ages who might 
otherwise take advantage of them. 

That school buildings in cities may be used 
economically they should be provided not only 
with outdoor playgrounds, but with large indoor 
playgrounds, with assembly rooms, with rooms 
equipped for teaching carpentry and cooking, 
with classrooms furnished with movable furniture 
and capable of being converted into open-air 
rooms. 

The activities which may be conducted outside 
of the regular school hours are evening schools, 
continuation schools from 7? to 9 a. m. and 
from 4 to 6 p.m. for children who have left 
school to go to work bfore completing the ele- 
mentary school course; recreation centres in the 
evening for young working people; lectures, con- 
certs, and debating societies. 

During the long summer vacation school 
premises should be used for continuation schools 
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for pupils who have failed of promotion in June, 
for manual training work for children who are 
compelled to reside in the city during the heated 
term, and for playgrounds. All high schools 
should be maintained throughout the year, sum- 
mer as well as winter. Workshops and cooking 
rooms should be kept in operation every after- 
noon and on Saturday morning for the sake of 
those children who cannot get sufficient eye and 
hand training during the regular school hours 
and for children preparing for the trades. In 
cities in which foreign immigrants settle in large 
numbers, summer evening schools should be es- 
tablished to teach English to foreigners. 

There are two conditions which are essential 
to the success of any activities undertaken in 
school premises outside of school hours:— 

1. The activities should be under the direction 
of the school authorities, and should be supported 
at public expense. No other agency has the 
means to conduct them on a sufficiently large 
scale. No other agency has the staying power 
to conduct necessary experiments over a series of 
years in order to determine a policy. No other 
agency has the power to secure the essential co- 
operation of the day school staff with those re- 
sponsible for the outside work. No other agency 
is so likely to keep the playgrounds clear of their 
most insidious foe—political influence in the ap- 
pointment of the directors. 

2. It is not building or equipment that makes a 
playground successful, but the persons in charge. 
If the director and his assistants do not sympa- 
thize with children, if they are not resourceful and 
inventive, if they cannot play all children’s games, 
and if they have not the executive ability to 
vary the activities so that physical exertion, re- 
pose, and recreative work have their proper time 
and rotation, the playground, no matter what its 
appointments or resources, will be a comparative 
failure. City children must be taught how to 
play. 

As a corollary to the second condition it fol- 
lows that all normal schools and training schools 
for teachers should instruct our future teachers 
in the teaching of gymnastics, athletics, and 
games. 

—— —-———- ov @-0-¢-e-—__ — —___— 


DANGER SIGNALS IN YOUNG CHILDREN. 


BY MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN, PD. D., 


Educational Director of the National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Children. Plainfield, N. J. 


We are learning that all the _ so-called 
naughtinesses of children may be merely 
danger signals, indicating disturbance somewhere. 
Laziness may be a symptom of anaemia or neu- 
rasthenia. The speaker made particular mention 
of a great number of symptoms of nervous 
disease, including even hysteria. Children’s lies 
are a separate chapter altogether. Many condi- 
tions are danger signals not so much in the de- 
velopment of the child himself, but in the manner 
of his education. The wisdom and judgment of 
the educator are in question when all is told. 
Parents, as a rule, are sadly deficient in the 
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wisdom and training required for the education — 
of their children. No man or woman should be 

considered fit to marry who cannot give evidence 

of a training in parental functions. 

If it is our desire to make a more detailed study 
of danger signals, we must first train ourselves 
so as to develop the observational attitude of the 
diagnostician, and to consider everything as a 
symptom which we cannot readily explain. And 
for every symptom we must train ourselves to 
look for a cause. 

The speaker designated the normal type as one 
in which all functions are in proper poise, and in 
which all potentials of the complete man or 
woman are present and in unimpaired growth. 
He referred to possible discrepancies between the 
chronological, anatomical, physiological, and 
psychological age of a child, which may cause a 
tension fraught *with danger. He spoke of a 
number of tests by means of which the actual age 
of a child in body growth and mental develop- 
ment may be established so as to secure for him 
a proper recognition of his needs. In this con- 
nection he referred to measurements of height 
and weight; to Professor Rotch’s X-ray pictures 
of the bones of the wrist; to tests measuring the 
special senses; to speech defects and left-handed- 
ness; to a number of disease symptoms which 
should be readily detected; and to the measuring 
scale for intelligence suggested by the Italian 
professor, de Santes, and the French psychologist, 
Binet. Family histories will add to the com- 
pleteness of desirable data. 

He closed with the expression of a hope that 
all teachers and parents may learn to consider 
themselves students of child nature rather than 
tamers and drill-masters of children. The time 
may come when there will be a science of paren- 
hood and a science of teaching, and when it will 
not be considered stupendous and preposterous to 
demand that each child should have such minute 
care and study as will establish his full status. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


BY J. J. 





STODDART; 


President, Board of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


Those having in charge the administration of 
educational matters must consider and determine 
what constitutes an education, what does the na- 
tion demand as an education, what is it that best 
fits the growing youth to become the future citi- 
zens and to accomplish the most for themselves 
and for their fellow men, do the changed social 
conditions necessitate a radical change in our 
views upon what constitutes an education and the 
studies necessary to be pursued to attain the edu- 
cation proper for the time? 

Running parallel are several other matters that 
claim the attention of those administering the 
educational system, among which are school 
sanitation, school buildings, medical inspection, 
dental inspection, and fresh-air rooms for pupils 
afflicted with tuberculosis. 
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The most important of the things now to be 
considered by school men is the incessant de- 
mand to have the school course so changed that 
the large masses of the pupils who never intend to 
go to college may have a training for higher 
duties in life than that of common laborers, that 
the school course shall provide for training the 
eye and the hand while training the brain back of 
the hand and the eye. It is recognized that there has 
developed in the school life two currents, one that 
must be taken care of along industrial lines, and 
the other that must be take care of along pro- 
fessional lines, that the first is by far the largest 
in number and is of vast importance to the nation; 
that the progress of the nation demands more 
work along industrial lines than it does along pro- 
fessional lines, and that the school system must 
provide for this large and increasing class and 
probably to the extent of furnishing high schools 
teaching the subjects pertaining to that class. 

It is plain that, while no violent change need be 
made in school system and while the general 
plan of former administration may be followed, 
yet there must be radical changes in the courses 
of study and radical changes in our ideas of what 
constitutes an education. Much of that which has 
been taught will have to be eliminated or abridged 
to make room for the new subjects. 

The general opinion seems to be that special- 
ization should begin about the seventh grade, in- 
troducing at that time departmental work and 
gathering the children at centres. This can be 
carried out successfully by changing the units in 
the school course, making the first unit consist of 
the first six grades, and the next two units of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, and the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth, respectively. These divisions are 
logical and are based upon physiological lines. 

It appears, however, clear that the changes 
must be tentative and not destructive, always hav- 
ing their roots in the past, being more changes 
in administration and the subjects taught then 
changes in system. 
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ADMINISTRATION — THE OFFICE SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 
BY FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, 
Dean, Columbia University, New York City. 





Effective relations between the professor and 
the administrative officer depend far more on 
the spirit of team-play anda willingness to put 
oneself in the place of the other man than upon 
any formal regulations that it is possible to devise. 
The administrative officer should remember that 
the professor is not ordinarily an “institutionally- 
minded person” with business instincts and 
habits. If he were he probably wouldn’t be a 
professor. No more should be demanded of 
him in the details of routine administration, and 
particularly in the furnishing of reports, than is 
really necessary. On the other hand, as the col- 
lege or university is essentially a democracy, the 
professor should always be given an opportunity 
to be heard in matters of constructive administra- 
tion affecting his department. The professor on 
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his part should remember that, while it is easy to 
push the methods of the modern business cor- 
poration in college administration too far, there 
are certain facts which he and his colleagues 
alone can furnish, that are absolutely essential for 
the effective running of the institution. 

The centralizing of final responsibility upon the 
president is inevitable ; and the professor is urged 
to remember that the president is, after all, only 
human, and that he should be judged by his_ gen- 
eral average of accomplishment rather than by 
individual mistakes or oversights. The president, 
on the other hand, should not let himself get so 
overwhelmed in details that he neglects to con- 
sult his colleagues upon matters affecting them. 
He will do his work best if he gathers about him 
as many young college men as the finances of the 
institution will justify, who will be immediately re- 
sponsible for the different branches of routine ad- 
ministration, care of buildings and grounds, 
registration, financial details, 
etc., leaving the president with a free mind to 
grapple with the broader problems of policy that 
are constantly confronting him. 

—_-—— 0+ 0-0-@-e--@-e 

THE NEED FOR BETTER SCHOOL REPORTS 

AND PUBLICITY. 


BY DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 


The published school report is a communication 
to the public. Its aim is to inform the public as to 
what has been done in the schools and what 
should further be done by and for the schools. 
To this end it not only utilizes ordinary types of 


correspondence, 





description, but to an extraordinary extent statis- 
tical and other forms of compact presentation. 

It is a fair criticism of existing published re- 
ports that they are deficient in the types of appeal 
which reach the public. Their material should 
pass more through the channels of the press. It 
is probable that their first appearance should be 
in the form of successive bulletins, each one deal- 
ing with brevity and forcefulneee with some 
particular educational issue. 

The prevailing statistical presentations possess 
a certain day-book character. There is an ineffi- 
ciency of interpretation and an exhibit of con- 
spicuous relationships. | Not merely more in the 
way of ledger accounting is required but still more 
balance-sheets. 

The above criticism applies to finance statistics, 
but far more to the educational statistics, wherein 
we have hardly advanced beyond the primitive 
stages in reporting. It.is true that for this pur- 
pose we need better units of measurement and 
standards of comparison; but even with the 
knowledge which we possess we could make far 
better returns than is now the case. 

The public has a right to have its questions re- 
garding education answered; but it must be made 
a matter of common knowledge that there are 
types of questions which cannot be answered out 
of our available knowledge. In other words, sta- 
tistics in education only affect certain regions; 
others are not reached at all. We have lately 


learned how to measure retardation, and we are 
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striving to measure the causes of retardation. So 
far, however, few have suggested that we can 
measure the relative values of different studies in 
terms of the result that they produce. This being 
so, it is difficult to answer the general question 
“How much does a common type of educational 
procedure pay?” 

The making of adequate school reports now 
demands the development of a specialist. We 
can get our finance statistics from good book- 
keepers;-but our educational statistics must be 
prepared by a type of expert at present almost 
non-existent. Until we have this kind of mate- 
rial our elaborate fiscal report will be of com- 
paratively little value. 
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THE PLACE OF THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
IN THE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


BY DICK |]. CROSBY, 
Specialist in Agricultural Education, Washington, D.C. 

The American ideal is a system of universal 
education, but we have come far short of realizing 
this ideal. Our school system is much like a 
trunk-line railroad with excellent through service 
and unparalleled terminal facilities, but with no 
provision for local service or branch-line connec- 
tions. In other words, we do not make adequate 
provision for industrial vocational instruction. 

The demand for elementary and secondary in- 
struction in agriculture is wide-spread and in- 
sistent. To-day there are 300 more secondary 
schools and colleges teaching agriculture than 
there were eighteen months ago. The demand is 
for training in the practice of agriculture as well 
as for instruction in the theory of it. Existing 
public schools are beginning to teach the theory 
successfully, but neither they nor the colleges of 
agriculture are taking care of the boy who wants 
to learn how to plow, or dig a ditch, or harness a 
horse, or milk a cow. It was for such boys that 
the first agricultural high school was opened in 
Minnesota twenty-two years ago—a school to 
which boys who had made up their minds to be- 
come farmers might elect to go for more thor- 
ough instruction and training’ in agriculture than 
could be had in any public high school, and for 
more practical training than the agricultural col- 
leges afford. Since that time more than forty- 
nine similar agricultural schools have been estab- 
lished. The influence of such schools and their 
place in the system of public secondary educa- 
tion may be briefly summarized as follows:— 

1. To stimulate the general introduction of 
agriculture into the ordinary high schools and in 
a general way to set the pace for and give perma- 
nence to secondary education in agriculture. 

2. To aid in the preparation of teachers for the 
rural schools. 

3. To serve as vocational connecting schools 
between the public elementary schools and the 
agricultural colleges. 

4. To serve as schools to which boys who 
have chosen to become farmers may elect to go 
for more thorough and effective preparation for 
their life work. 

5. To relieve the agricultural colleges of much 
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of the secondary and short-course work they are 
now compelled to do. 

6. To serve the farming communities more 
intimately and sympathetically than the 
agricultural colleges can do and more ef- 
fectively than the agricultural high schools 
can do—by conducting short courses for 
farmers, by extension teaching in the 
different parts of their respective districts, by 
giving farmers assistance and advice concerning 
their practical problems, by conducting demon- 
stration experiments, and by assisting teachers of 
nature study and elementary agriculture in the 
lower schools. 

7. These schools should serve relatively large 
districts—ten or fifteen counties, and should 
have laboratories, land, live stock, and other 
equipment for teaching practical agriculture. 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 


BY ROBERT ]j. ALEY; 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 





School children may be separated into a num- 
ber of classes, but for the purpose of this discus- 
sion we will think of them under four heads— 
feeble-minded, retarded because of removable 
physical conditons, deficient in one or two sub- 
jects, and gifted. In recent years much atten- 
tion has been given to the care of feeble-minded 
or subnormal children. Those who are deficient 
because of curable physical ills are also receiving 
very marked consideration by school authorities. 
There is an awakened interest also in those who 
are short in one or two subjects. The only class 
that has not received much attention is the fourth, 
the gifted children. 

This discussion will be limited entirely to chil- 
dren of more than ordinary ability. It is a fact 
that every child born into the world has the right 
to be understood and to realize his greatest possi- 
bility. This truth applies to the gifted child as 
well as to the child lowest in the scale. It is high 
time that our schools were giving to these extra- 
ordinary children the attention that their work 
merits. 

The forward movements of civilization are 
never led by average men or by the masses of the 
people. They are always under the direct leader- 
ship of an individual who, because of his superior 
ability and attainment, has stepped out and be- 
vond the crowd. The world has constant, con- 
tinual need of leaders. Too many of the leaders 
of the past have been forced to train themselves in 
the school of experience. The ordinary school 
has failed to meet the needs of such students. 

While it is worth much to a community to bring 
the deficient child to as high a degree of attain- 
ment as he is capable of reaching, it is worth far 
more to make it possible for the child with genius 
to realize his possibilities. 

The school can never minister fully to the needs 
of the gifted child until it limits the number of pu- 
pils toa teacher so that it is possible for the 
teacher to know the individual characteristics of 
each of his pupils. If the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the peculiar powers of a child 
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and the time to give individual attention, it is 
possible without any great change in present 
forms of school work to give the extraordinary 
pupil a chance to realize all his possibilities. 

The school will serve the community amd the 
state best when it trains all the pupils up to the 


limit of their capacities. When it falls short of . 


this in any case it has not performed its duty. If 
it fails in the complete training 6f those who by 
nature are intended as leaders, it leaves the State 
weakened because ofits failure. 
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THE CHILD’S cnpiiigansen TRilNinc. 


BY ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, 
Rochester, N, ¥. 

The great aim of modern educational work is 
to bring the home, school, and community life 
into closer relationship, that these great influ- 
ences in the child’s life may work together; the 
kindergarten stands pre-eminently for such a 
unity of relationships, hence should be and is 
recognized as the fundamental beginning of all 
school education. 

The kindergarten conception of the child is, 
that his whole nature—physical, social, intel- 
lectual, aésthetic, and moral—is alive; and from 
the first is responsive to its several environments. 

The aim is not to give definite knowledge, but 
to give freedom to child nature, to stimulate and 
fix wholesome interests, to arouse and quicken 
the senses, in short, to guide his development in 
proper channels, so that he may grow into a well- 
balanced, law-abiding citizen, a helpful member 
of a household, and a good neighbor. Any at- 
tempt to support the proposition that the kinder- 
garten is an uplifting social influence in the home 
and in society, felt first by the child, second by 
the family, and third by the neighborhood, is 
futile. 

There should be a more careful grouping of 
children in the kindergarten considering age and 
ability, and a more careful grading and adapting 
of the program and materials used to these vari- 
ous groups. 

The test of the child’s training, who has left the 
kindergarten and has actually been taught noth- 
ing in the ordinary acceptance of the word, is 
shown in his ability to do, to invent, to compare, 
to express himself, and to reproduce. 

Each grade is a preparation for the succeeding 
ones, hence it devolves upon the kindergarten as 
the foundation of the higher school life, to so 
equip the child that he may work the better upon 
entering the primary school. Hence kindergart- 
ners need to beware of smoothing the child’s 
road, helping him over all the rough places, or of 
following his lead so that he becomes desultory, 
dependent upon others, and ready to turn aside at 
every obstacle because too weak to surmount or 
remove it. 

The function of all school life is to create a de- 
sire and love for knowledge, to cultivate thor- 
oughness and skill, thrift, courage, and industry in 
the children in order that they may go out into the 
world with ability to obtain the physical necessi- 
ties of life and advance in wealth, commerce, the 
industrial and the aesthetic arts. 
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” THE HYGIENE OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY H. WILLIAM BURNHAM, 
Clark University. 

Among the newer applications of the physi- 
ology and psychology of childhood is the new 
branch of school hygiene, called the hygiene of 
instruction. Hygiene now challenges every sub- 
ject and method of instruction with regard to 
their effect upon the health of the pupils. 

In addition to the direct effects of instruction 
there are certain secondary effects, habits, atti- 
tudes, mental automatisms; these are often 
ignored by pedagogy, but hygiene is especially 
concerned with them and points out that they are 
often of serious significance in regard to health. 

Modern studies in psychiatry have shown that 
an important means in curing cases of nervous 
breakdown and neuroses on the border line of in- 
sanity is often re-education, the development of 
healthful interests and habits of attention and 
orderly association. Hygiene points out that the 
nervous patients of to-day were the school chil- 
dren of yesterday, and that the pupils of to-day 
will be either the normal citizens of to-morrow or 
the members of sanitariums and hospitals; and it 
insists that the development of healthful habits of 
mental activity is quite as important as a means of 
preventing nervous breakdown and mental dis- 
order as in the cure of such diseases. 

Hence its aim is the development of healthful 
activity in the broadest sense, ‘and it demands 
that primary emphasis shall be placed upon heaith, 
especially in the kindergarten and early primary 
grades of the school. 


. 
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WHAT CAN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL DO FOR SUB- 
NORMAL CHILDREN? 


BY HENRY H. GODDARD, 
Director of Psychological Research, Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Boys and Girls, Vineland, N. J. 


Any child who is a year behind grade should be 
the object of special attention. If his backward- 
ness can be accounted for, well and good; if not, 
he is perhaps feeble-minded, and should be care- 
fully studied. There is a relatively large group 
of feeble-minded children who have never been 
recognized as such. These children have been 
proved to be feeble-minded because they are ex- 
actly like the high grades in institutions, and these 
have been shown by tests to be different in physi- 
cal growth, sub-normal in will power, and de- 
cidedly different in heredity. These children 
should be removed from the regular classes and 
placed in special classes. 

Every school system of even 500 pupils has at 
least five such children, and it would pay to get 
a special teacher for these. There is no difficulty 
and no stigma if the matter is well and carefully 
done. The wise method is to go through the en- 
tire system, separating out those who are sub- 
normal and arrange for them in special classes. 
Where this cannot be done, the worst cases 
should be taken first in order to relieve the regu- 
lar classes of their greatest burden. 

These classes should not even look like regular 
classes. The work in them should be almost en- 
tirely manual training and physical culture. The 
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teacher should be the sole judge of the kind of 
work and the amount done by the children of such 
a class. 

The teacher herself should be the most care- 
fully trained teacher in the whole school system, 
because she has the most difficult problems. Sh« 
should also be the best paid teacher. The train- 
ing of such a teacher should certainly include a 
period of study of definitely feeble-minded chil- 
dren. This can only be done in institutions for 
the feeble-minded. 

Every state institution for the feeble-minded 
should be a model school for observation by 
prospective teachers of special classes. At pres- 
ent there is practically no opportunity for this to 
be done. 

It must not be forgotten that most of the chil- 
dren of these special classes can never be made 
self-supporting except under careful direction. 
They should not, therefore, be turned out into the 
community until we are satisfied that somebody 
will look after them and see that they do not get 
into mischief, become paupers or criminals. 

Society is facing a tremendous problem in this 
high grade feeble-minded child, and at present 
the public school is the only agency that can 
grapple with it and bring a measure of relief. 
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WAHAT KIND OF QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING 
SHOULD THE TEACHER OF THE SPECIAL 
CLASS HAVE? 


BY CHARLES A. A. |]. MILLER; 
Baltimore, Md. 


When casting about for a teacher to put in 
charge of a special class, one should look for cer- 
tain qualifications and training. To simplify this 





task there ought to be an examination in re- 
gard to:— 
A. Innate qualifications. 
1. Physical. 
Good physique, eyes, ears, throat, 


voice, and general good health. 

2. Manual. 
Deft fingers and a steady hand. 

3. Mental. 
Originality, quickness, clearness, and 
strength of perception, and “sound 
common sense.” 


4. Moral. 
Justice, kindness, regularity, punctu- 
ality, good judgment and taste, dig- 
nity, authority, self-assurance, initi- 
ative, fearlessness, and persistence. 

5. Spiritual. 
Good humor, amiability, affection, 


love, patience, enthusiasm, and opti- 
mism. 
B. Acquired qualifications. 
1. A rich personality. 
2. A pedagogic sense. 
3. An insight into the mysteries of child- 
nature. 
A rich personality comes from culture and con- 
tact with other personalities. Culture is attained 


by a thorough and continued study of the Bible, 
of the great masters in literature, of music and 
fine art. 
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Contact with other personalities is in secondary 
schools and in general and special teachers’ train- 
ing schools, where also a pedagogic sense and an 
understanding of the mysteries of child nature are 
established. 

Teachers of special classes for marked defec- 
tives should have special training. 

Teachers in the special, styled “ungraded” 
classes, need not have much special training, but 
they should have many, if not all, of the qualifica- 
tions enumerated. 

If innate qualifications of the teacher are good 
and he possesses a rich personality, he can safely 
be accepted for special work. If one or two of 
the natural qualities are only fair, but the acquired 
fine, the candidate can well be chosen. If all of 
the qualifications are but fair and the soul quali- 
ties of the applicant very good, the chances for 
success are good. In every case great stress is 
to be laid on the spiritual equipment of the special 
teacher; and generally a woman is to be pre- 
ferred to a man. 

—- 0 0 0 Oe 
THE VOCATIONAL VALUE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS, 
BY HELEN KINNE)» 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 





1. Vocational work in the household arts in- 
cludes training for homekeeping, and also train- 
ing for the gaining of a livelihood. ‘A vocational 
course differs from a general course in that the 
practical end is always in view. The aim of the 
practical work isa controlling element in the 
selection of subject matter. 

2. The Training for Homekeeping.—Wide 
range of topics necessary. Housekeeper of pres- 
ent time needs information in regard to national, 
state, and city sanitation; sanitary inspection 
laws; sanitation of food—storage ‘and markets; 
sanitation in factories and sweat shops; manu- 
facturing conditions in food and textiles—adul- 
terations in both; cost of materials. Hygiene of 
the individual, including nutrition, clothing, etc. 
Selection of food and cookery important, but 
only one element in the situation. The home- 
keeping course must have practical work, but 
this always given in relation to the larger whole. 

3. Training for a Livelihood—The general 
aspect of home-making given of necessity in a 
brief survey in such a course. For financial pur- 
poses there must be skill in a somewhat narrow 
field. Rapid execution necessary in any line. 
This means a large amount of practical work and 
much repetition. This holds good in the textile 
field, as dressmaking, millinery, design, etc. 
Clearly true in catering, lunch-room manage- 
ment, anything that has to do with the food 
question. 

4. Scientific Basis Absolutely Essential._— 
This is clearly understood in all other practical 
vocations. Agriculture best modern example. 
This is not clearly understood in the household 
arts field. A fear prevails that work will not be 
practical if time is taken to establish foundation 
principles through scientific experiments. True 
that the science courses must be brief, and spe- 
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cialized and elementary, yet they can be exact. In 
the textile field courses in art are a'so essential. 

5. Classroom Method.—Distinction must be 
made between the old apprentice system and the 
present classroom method. Apprentice system 
requires much time. The method is individual. 
Pupil given one thing to do, then passes on to 
another. Covers the whole field by slow degrees. 
In our school system we must have short cuts. 
There must be class demonstration, class discus- 
sion, establishment of principles to be worked out 
by the individual. Recitation and note-book 
work. Desirable to have this followed by the ap- 
prentice method if possible. 

6. Qualifications of the Teacher.—Teacher 
must have practical experience, scientific founda- 
tion, knowledge of teaching. Situation difficult at 
present. Teachers from the training schools lack 
business experience and the short: cuts of the 
trade unless they have had experience outside of 
the training school. On the other hand a woman 
from dressmaker’s shop or a practical house- 
keeper wastes time in classroom because’ she 
again does not understand the short cuts of the 
trade of teaching. If a born teacher, matters go 
fairly well. If not, she is apt to carry the slower 
method of the shop into the class. Pupils get de- 
tail, but do not grasp the underlying principle. 
Whether better to put a trained teacher into a 
shop or a woman from a shop into a training 
school is a question. School work will not be 
successful until the teacher is awake to all sides 
of the subject ; the scientific foundation, the practi- 
cal business side, and good teaching method. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


BY ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR, 
Superintendent Schools, Wabash, Indiana. 


English, with the allied subjects of reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling, occupies from 40 to 50 per cent. 
of all the time in the elementary school curricu- 
lum, and yet there is no work done against the 
poor results of which there is a greater or more 
justifiable outcry. Why? 

Not from lack of formal preparation on the 
part of teachers, for the English courses of study 
in normal schools and higher institutions of 
learning are being constantly modified and en- 
larged, while educational bodies at their various 
meetings are giving a large share of time to the 
discussion of this work and to the reports of 
committees appointed to make special investiga- 
tions as to ways and means of accomplishing de- 
sired results in English. 

Not from insufficient labor, and energy ex- 
pended on the part of the teacher do we find 
these shortcomings, for no courses are more care- 
fully and conscientiously outlined, and in no part 
of the school work are more hours spent on the 
correction of papers, attention to the form of the 
child’s speech, and diligent research for materials 
that will serve the great needs. 

The cause, then, must be a deeper one than 
these matters, and is found, with English, as else- 
where, in the emphasis placed upon materials too 
remote from the experience and interest of pupils, 
and in the presentation of these materials in any 
way but a vital one. When real thought-produc- 
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ing, power-giving work is planned as a basis for 
English, we shall begin to find what we seek, in 
the necessary voluntary expression that fol- 
lows. 

When teachers express their own thoughts at 
all times, in the very best way; when they know 
more of the pupil and make him the centre of their 
work, gathering information as to his daily en- 
vironment, his interests, and the real things of his 
life; when the superiority of oral over written 
work in the early school life is understood; when 
special teachers of English know much of other 
departments of study in the school; when it is 
recognized that synthesis must precede analysis 
and persist throughout school life, while formal 
grammar with a simplified and intelligent nomen- 
clature is relegated to schools above the ele- 
mentary ; when the pupil is given time and oppor- 
tunity to talk freely and without interruption, the 
teacher having learned to be silent in the presence 
of the child struggling to express himself; when 
the whole school curriculum has been modi- 
fied by the. omission of the _ obsolete, 
effete matter, and the substitution of those 
things that touch the social activities of the child 
and his group;—then will good English result 
and conform to the best standards because there 
is thought to be expressed, and in no other way 
can its meaning be conveyed to the immediate 
body of hearers and to the child’s world! 
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NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL STIMULI IN TEACH- 
ING LATIN. 
BY ERNEST RIESS, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The great unrest among Latin teachers, the 
sharp criticism of both experts like Superintendent 
Maxwell and of the laymen, finally the position at 
the foot of the ladder which Latin occupies in the 
reports of the college entrance examination 
board, all these are signs that in some way Latin 
is not inspiring any love in the breasts of its stu- 
dents. Of course, the physicians are many, and 
many the remedies prescribed. But of this there 
can be no doubt—that any improvement, to be 
valuable, must be based on interest. This inter- 
est may be aroused in two ways, by bringing to it 
from the outside a stimulus which shall attract it, 
or by stirring it up through an energetic pursuit 
of the subject itself. There can be little doubt as 
to which way is pedagogically better. The other, 
however, is more certain to attract notice, and has 
of late been much advertised in professional and 
educational papers. These artificial stimuli may 
be summed up under four heads: The Milieu 
fallacy, which in imitation of the modern language 
teaching, tries to saturate the student with the 
atmosphere of his subject, forgetting entirely that 
modern nations, after all, have many more points 
of contact, which are totally lacking in the study 
of ancient languages. In this respect the much 
heralded Greek and Roman rooms, which seem 
to have impressed especially the Middle West, are 
surely very pretty, but of dubious educational 
value, certainly out of all proportion to the money 
which they cost. Second is the building fallacy, 
which is cheaper and more easily executed, and 
has, therefore, many adherents. We have here 
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also an adaptation of a sound pedagogic principle, 
that of application and execution, modeled after 
the crafts and arts movement in elementary edu- 
cation. This is less objectionable than the first 
fallacy, but I side with those men, and they are 
by no means limited to the Latin dry-as-dusts, 
who find the energy expended out of all propor- 
tion to the result achieved. There follows the 
presentation fallacy, which appeals to the visual- 
ization theory, in that it tries to put before the eye 
scenes from the authors read, or to treat them as 
dramas, thus bringing them nearer to the modern 
understanding. The chief value of this under- 
taking seems to be that it arouses the interest of 
the adult community in the classics. In this re- 
spect it would appeal most to small communities 
where great pride is taken in the public high 
school and its performances, much less to the large 
cities of the East. The last fallacy is that of the 
Roman commonwealth modeled after the pattern 
of the city school or school city, and, methinks, 
as little perennial as the latter hothouse product. 
Its chief defect is that it leads to disagreeable 
practices in being carried out and appeals to am- 
bition in a wrong and if not immoral, certainly 
unmoral way. 

Besides the particular objection against each 
one of these stimulants there would seem to be 
the general objection, that they all lack the 
spontaneity which ought to be the main fea- 
ture of all side activities in a school. 

Whatever steps may be taken for stimulating 
interest, they should be guided by the aim of Latin 
teaching, which is accurate linguistic knowledge 
with reaction on the English of the student; an 
appreciation of his authors and literature; an un- 
derstanding of the political and social lessons ; and 
the begetting of a love for the subject which shall 
outlast the school age. It seems to me that 
skilful teaching should be able to stimulate these 
tendencies without recourse to embellishments, 
and I will briefly summarize the features of such 
teaching as I conceive them. From the outset 
self-activity may be aroused by abandoning the 
mechanical memorizing of paradigms. The pupil 
should by observation recognize the basic features 
of declension and conjugation and make his own 
paradigms and rules. The student should ac- 
quire the feeling of power by learning to co- 
ordinate his items of information. He can be 
made to do this by finding the parallels between 
the declensions and conjugations, and by seeing 
beyond the mere formal differences into the in- 
ternal relationship. He should learn to associate 
and to contrast his knowledge in both Latin and 
English by studying word groups and cognates 
as well as derivatives. He should finally have his 
reasoning power stimulated by learning to analyze 
syntactical constr uctions, with especial regard for 
their difference from his native speech. 

Literary appreciation is best stimulated by ac- 
quiring the power to read with ease, which is best 
acquired by treating every author as a continuous 
exercise in sight reading in accordance with the 
excellent directions laid down in the report of the 
committee of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, The puzzling difference in word order can 
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be made the basis of one ofthe most interesting 
exercises by founding its study on the laws of 
psychology instead of mere mechanical . rules, 
Stylistic feeling is to be trained by directing the 
attention of the student to the many clear-cut 
pictures and independent episodes which charac- 
terize an author like Caesar, and the little dra- 
matic scenes in Vergil, Comparisons with 
modern literature are among the best stimulants, 
provided they are taken from the student’s 
authors as foreign to the high school boy as the 
Latin text. Finally, the crowning work is the 
translation, which should be ever encouraged, es- 
pecially as a joint exercise of the class. Political 
and social understanding is best secured by mak- 
ing the student draw his own comparisons with 
his surroundings and by encouraging him to do 
collateral reading in works on Rome, coupled 
with reports on such reading as in his history 
study. All these efforts, skilfully directed, can 
finally not fail to beget love for the subject, 
which always follows upon achievement, and by 
vitalizing our college courses in the same diree- 
tion as was indicated in these desultory remarks. 
OOo gee | ; 
THE INFLUENCE UF EDUCATION AND. ENVIRON- 
MENT UPJUN THE EARLY D VELOPMENT OF 
THE ATYPICAL OR NERVOUS CHILD, BEGIN- 
NING WITH THE K\NDERGAR TEN YEARS. 


BY S. PHILIP GOODHART, M., D.; 
New York City. 





Sociological importance and scientific interest 
of the abnormal child are among the most im- 
portant problems of the present and future. 
Term “abnormal” includes all forms from imbe- 
cile and idiot to what is understood by the terms 
“nervous or atypical child.” The latter is one 
with which I shall deal in this paper. 

Classification of the children who differ from 
the accepted standard intellectually is an uncer- 
tain one. At present there is no universally 
recognized classification. “The atypical class,” 
by that I mean the nervous child, is one that has 
a distinct representation, which I would use to in- 
dicate a large class who have not received the at- 
tention that their importance to society warrants. 
Among the first to call attention to this was Dr. 
M. P. E. Groszmann. The atypical or nervous 
child, a valuable asset to the world intellectually. 
These children not well poised, often lacking in 
certain elementary faculties; not social instine- 
tively; often self-centred and absorbed; often 
highly imaginative ; highly sensitive, given to day- 
dreaming, and by reason of their conduct are 
more or less isolated from their playmates. 
Among these atypical children are found many 
who later on in life show unusual intellectual at- 
tainment, are specially endowed in the arts. The 
future of these children is to a large degree de- 
termined by their education and environment; are 
frequently born of neurotic stock. In early life, 
perverse sexual instincts and disorders of will de- 
mand special attention. Importance of physical 
and mental tests, together with family and per- 
sonal history, to determine the peculiarities and 
shades and directions of mental deflection of these 
children, Importance of training teachers in 
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practical psychology, that they may recognize the 
varying degrees of divergence from the normal 
in these children. The writer is not in favor of 
the so-called “central ethical idea” method, or the 
so-called correlation or co-ordination principles 
of teaching; in other words, the grouping of all 
subjects about a “central idea,” as suggested by 
the Herbart-Zeller school. 

The great advantage of suburban life, of avoid- 
ing stimulating social life in early years, and of ex- 
citing dramas and stimulating music. The influ- 
ence upon the nervous child of home life; the im- 
portance of harmony in the home and the exam- 
ple as set by the life and relationship in a social 
way of-parents and brothers and sisters. The im- 
portance of parents properly understanding the 
peculiarities of their own children. 

The relative importance of heredity in contrast 
to the forces of environment and _ education. 
While the author concedes much to heredity, he 
lays especial emphasis upon the great and modify- 
ing forces, education and environment and the re- 
forming influence of the human will. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS DURING 
THE LOWER HIGH SCHOOL AGE. 


BY LAURA S. PLUMMER; 
Boston Normal School, Boston. 

For the purpose of making a just estimate of 
the effects of physical training upon girls of high 
school age, those most intimately connected with 
the question have been asked to contribute their 
experience. Statistics have been gathered from 
these sources: Physical training teachers; high 
school students, mothers, physicians, and students 
three years in advance of the age under discus- 
sion, who have been asked to take a backward 
view. 

The results of the tabulation of these statistics 
reveal an encouraging condition. An improve- 
ment in carriage, better breathing, and a greater 
love of out-door activities are reported. There 
is a happy absence of many ills, such as head- 
aches and backaches, generally attributed to high 
echool girls. 

The majority of the replies show that the girls 
and their mothers definitely recognize the pres- 
ence or absence of effects produced by gymna- 
sium work. It is apparent, however, that the re- 
sults of physical. training should be even more 
evident to them in order that a conscious effort 
may be made to attain the desired effects. 

There are at least four ways of making the 
physical training of the lower high school age 
more effective :— 

1. Requiring a lesson in physical training at 
least four times each week. (Two lessons a 
week is the usual rule.) 

2. Securing, occasionally, the presence of 
mothers and family physicians in the gymnasium, 
and following these visits with conferences on the 
subject. 

3. Reinforcing the gymnasium work with the 
formation of correct habits of eating, sleeping, 
and outdoor activity, 
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4. Requiring for promotion a better physical 
condition, as shown by better carnage, better 
hreathing, clearer skin, and greater self-control. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE FOLK-SONG. 


BY CONSTANCE BARLOW SMITH, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

“Listen carefully to all folk-songs; they are a 
storehouse of most beautiful melody, and unfold 
to the mind the inner character of the different 
peoples.”—Robert Schumann. We are told that 
melody started in “inflectional language,’ rhythm 
in “barbaric” dances. In a combination of the 
two we have our beginnings of music. 

No other agency has been so effective in pre- 
serving records of historic value as has the songs 
of the people. It has ever been an instinct with 
the human family to record in song political and 
social conditions, as well as religious and pagan 
practices. 

A true folk melody was inspired by nature, born 
in a moment, contains the germs of truth and 
beauty, has been sung by thousands of people, 
each with slight alterations, until it has become a 
composite wild flower, that reflects atmosphere 
and physical conditions, so does a folk melody re- 
flect the spirit of the race which gave it birth. 

We have inherited a wealth of folk music from 
all nations; it is our privilege and duty to pre- 
serve and foster it so that our legacy to posterity 
may be of priceless value. 

Among Chinese folk-songs we find a hymn in 
praise of the dead and a secular tune of great 
antiquity. Von Weber has used the latter in an 
overture to “Turandot.” The omission of the 
B and E in both melodies proves longevity. Tra- 
dition says that they have remained unaltered for 
hundreds of years. 

Folk-song was the universal channel of thought 
for all nations in ancient times. The dance songs 
(processionals) and “ballets” (round dances) 
anterior to the time of the troubadours and 
minnesingers were distinctly folk-songs. 

Ancient Hebrew melodies are reflected in modern 
Asiatic music. In the synagogical songs of the 
Jews, the chants of the Mohammedans, in the 
music performed by the Buddhists and Brahmins, 
as well as in the sacred songs of all religious or- 
ganizations, we find examples of folk-songs of 
greater or less antiquity. 

Through the agencies of strolling musicians of 
all times, bards, glee men, minstrels, minne- 
singers, and maestersingers, it has been possible 
to encircle the earth with a lyric chain of sym- 
pathy, every link of which pulsates with history 
and human interest. 

Martin Luther, as well as other great religious 
reformers, depended upon the people’s songs for 
the success of their work. At the time of the 
Reformation secular folk tunes were not only made 
use of by Luther for the Psalms, but they served 
as * basis for the more elaborate music, counter- 
point. 

The greatest world musicians have drawn in- 
spiration from folk melodies, Many examples of 
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idealized and immortalized folk tunes are to be 
found in the masterpieces of Bach, Handel, Von 
Weber, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and the 
great composers of later times. 

If the American child can learn the best folk- 
songs, as nearly as possible in the original forms, 
he will gain not only sentiment and sympathy, but 
knowledge of people, place, and the elements of 
musical construction. The famous suites of Bach 
and Beethoven, so full of folk melodies, will claim 
his interest. The symphonies of Beethoven, | 
greatest of all works, which contain idealized 
folk-songs in nearly all of the Andantes, will in- 
spire him to gain knowledge of thematic devel- 
opment. 

Robert Franz once wrote to Louis C. Elson: 
“T believe that. our modern art began with the 
lyric forms, and that it will end with them.” 

Certain it is that the old has become the es- 
sence of the new. 
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THE PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF ZOOLOGY IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION. 


BY CHESTER A- MATHEWSON, 
Brooklyn Nermal School, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


The history of the teaching of zoology in Ameri- 
can secondary schools shows four well-defined 
epochs. The earliest was the old natural history 
taught from books. The second was the one 
inaugurated by Huxley and Martin—the para- 
mount consideration with them being “training” 
and “discipline.” It is their method which has 
most strongly impressed the teachers of the pres- 
ent day. In the early part of the present cen- 
tury there was a reaction toward the old natural 
history with emphasis on habits, life histories, 
and classification as against details of structure, 
especially internal structure. This last can 
scarcely be said to have resulted in a wide-spread 
reform. The outlines of courses in the best high 
schools of the present day show the persistence of 
the idea of training advocated by Huxley and 
Martin. 

We have now entered upon the fourth epoch, 
one in which we recognize a strong and wide- 
spread popular demand for a more intimate rela- 
tion between all school work and the life of the 
pupils. In our zoology courses this has had two 
important results: (1) The simplification and uni- 
fication of first-year high school biology; (2) the 
making of the work more practical from the 
standpoint of every-day life. 

In constructing secondary courses in response 
to this demand great difficulties have been met, 
for there is no substantial agreement as to just 
what we mean by practical as applied to a 
particular group of pupils in a particular high 
school science. 

A critical examination of courses of study 
shows that the phases of zoology receiving the 
most attention in accordance with this most re- 
cent demand are the following:— 

I. Micro-organisms and their relation to 

health and disease. : 
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II. The conservation of natural resources. 
1. Mammals. 

a. Game laws. 

b. Mammals most important to man, 

c. Mammalian products. 

d. Study of some typical industries 

based on mammalian products, 
e. g., tanning, sheep ranching, pro- 
duction of milk, etc. 

2. Birds. 

a. Protection, : 

b. Game laws—origin and object. 

c. Birds most useful to man. 

d. Bird products. 

e. Birds in relation to agriculture. 

3. Fish. 

a. Useful fish and their protection. 

b. Spawning and its significance, 

c. Fish hatcheries. 

d. The United States fish commission. 

4. Shell fish. 

a. Life history and habits. 

b. Protection. 

c. Processes involved in gathering and 
shipping them. 

5. Crustacea. 
Same as outline for shell fish. 
Insects. 
1, Useful kinds. 
2. Harmful kinds, 
IV. Animal breeding. 
V. Economic form of amphibia and reptiles. 
VI. Sex education. 

1. Care of animals for their young. 

2. Relation of 1 to the process of repro- 
duction, 

3. Correlation of the study of the propa- 
gation of fish with the same process in 
other animals. 

4. Correlation of the process of reproduc- 
tion in man with facts learned in 1, 
2, and 3, 


SO ea 
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FIELD WORK IN AGRICULTURE. 
BY DR. K. C. DAVIS» 
State College of Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J. 

There are countless exercises which must be 
taken outside the schoolroom, and which have a 
most direct bearing upon the teaching of agricul- 
ture. 

Exercises of this character may fall into one of 
the following groups :— ‘ 

1. Relating to soils, as their formation, move- 
ments, depths, textures. 

2. Relating to plants, as legumes, soil indi- 
cators, winter covers, natural selection, adapta- 
tions. 

3. Relating to animals, as types and breeds, 
care, management, judging; also insects and birds 
in relation to agriculture. 

4. Relating to machines, tools, devices, build- 
ings, as drains, water supply, farm powers, graft- 
ing, budding, pruning, spraying. 

In a certain agricultural school, students are 
taken in carry-alls to neighboring orchards, where 
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(Continued on page 46. ) 
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SCHOOL HOURS. 

The following letter explains itself :— 

“My dear Editor: I am desirous of learning 
what the hours of school are, both forenoon and 
afternoon, in primary and grammar grades and 
high school of some of our best city school sys- 
tems, and it has occurred to me that you may 
have published in your excellent paper a summary 
of this sort taken from the reports of the different 
school systems. I shall also be glad to know 
your estimate as to whether the present tendency 
is for the school hours in primary and grammar 
grades to be increased. Also, whether you 
think the present trend for smaller cities is toward 
one session for the high school or two. 

“Small City Superintendent.” 

The above letter is like many received every 
year, and they are always answered personally, 
but there seems to be justification for editorial 
reference to the subject. 

This is a good question for a superintendent to 
let alone if he can. We have watched the trend 
for a third of a century. There is no principle 


‘nvolved. There is no ground for change either 
way. The chances are five out of six that to 
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make any change is to launch the biggest kind of 
a row, with no compensating advantage. 

In every community there are people who want 
a change, anything for a change, any kind of a 
change. Sometimes the changer is an editor, or 
the “People’s Column,” or the physicians, or pro- 
fessional reformers, or some member the 
board of education, some teacher, principal, 
or even the superintendent. 

The one feature which everybody seems to for- 
get is that the school hours proposition is pri- 
marily a domestic affair and not educational. 


of 
or 


Change from a two-session to one-session high 
school or the reverse and you upset every family 
with a high school student or with a prospective 
high school student. 
overturn the family life of a thousand homes more 


It is no shght matter to 


or less. 
“tendency.” There is no “rule” 
We have watched this 
movement for many years, and it is safe to say 
that there is always one of three contributing 
causes to the demand :— 

First—Somebody thinks the teachers have too 
easy a time if there is the one-session system. 

Second—Some teacher 


There is no 
in progressive cities. 


inspires some one to 
make the campaign that she may have an easier 
time if there are now two sessions. 

Third—Some physician, near physician, 
thinks the health is And this is as 
likely to come when there are two sessions as one. 

It is entirely easy to make an argument on 
either side, and one is as good as another, be- 
cause there is 
mental, or moral principle involved. 

We have known principals, 


or 
involved. 


no physiological, pedagogical, 
superintendents, 
and boards of education to be defeated for their 
stand on either side of this question. 

Let it alone if you can, and if you cannot let it 
alone do not take the heavy end, do not put forth 
do 
Look upon it as 


an argument under any _ temptation, not 


champion ardently either side. 


incidental, as a trouble breeder. This is advice 


merely. 


4+O> 
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FIRST TWO YEARS IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young made a suggestion to 
the high school principals of Chicago, and she 
found them more than ready to join forces with 
her in bringing about some immediate modifica- 
tions in the course of the first two years. 

The case is a simple one. Many students will 
have to take the first two years of the high 
school in the near future. We are forcing promo- 
tions in the grades. Nearly all children will be 
through the eight grades by fourteen years of 
age. The compulsory age limit is soon to be six- 
teen. Nearly all children will, therefore, have to 
be in the high school for two years. Even now 
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nearly half of those who go to the high school go 
only for the first two years. 7, 

The greatest educational question in America 
to-day is that which relates to the two classes of 
students in the high school. There are those who 
argue that the work of the two-year students 
should not be high school work, should not even 
be styled high school work; they would have it 
called vocational to indicate that they are of the 
earth earthy, that they are not of the same clay as 
the four-year-course students. 

I hope it is needless for me to say that I regard 
this as un-American, unholy, and wholly damna- 
ble. The problem must be faced quite otherwise 
than from that point of view. Those who stay but 
two years must have work as scholarly, as en- 
nobling, as intellectually developing as their four- 
year associates. They are of the same clay and 
are no more of the earth earthy. What they do 
must be so done that if at the end of the two years 
they decide to take two more years and go to col- 
lege they have lost no time, have wasted no effort. 

Such is the problem that Chicago is solving; 
such is the problem that New York is about to 
undertake to solve. There should be a day of 
special thanksgiving therefor. 


IN PEORIA. 


To one who has known Peoria educationally 
and otherwise for several years it is a luxury to 
see that the children and teachers are coming into 
their inheritance at last. The work of the teach- 
ers as a whole has been lightened by adding 
twenty-five to the force. The salaries have been 
twice increased—10 per cent. five years ago, and 
20 per cent. three years ago—though even now 
they are too low, because they were scandalously 
low until the coming of Superintendent G. T. 
Smith. The entire, city has been supplied with 
supplementary reading where there had been none 
previously. Manual training and domestic sci- 
ence and several other important features have 
been introduced, and there is a new high school 
building, a beautiful and admirably-equipped insti- 
tution such as Peoria never saw before. The 
work of Superintendent Smith is seén in the 
scholarship, spirit, and character of the pupils and 
students. 

The women teachers of Peoria are excep- 
tionally enterprising, as is in evidence in their ele- 
gant Teachers’ Clubhouse, such as is to be seen in 
only a few cities in America, and it is typical of 
their professional spirit. 

Peoria is emphatically a city of enterprising 
women. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has a clubhouse as enterprising as any 
Young Men’s Christian Association in a city of 
100,000 population, and the Woman’s Club has a 
clubhouse whose appointments are elegant. 
Where is there another city of its size with three 
thoroughly modern clubhouses for women? 


~~ - 
rrr > 


NOTABLY TRUE. 


The Boston Herald recently had this brief edi- 
torial note: “Occasionally a self-made man plays 
a leading part, but on the whole the college gradu- 
ates are running the world.” 
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Everybody knows this except R. T. Crane and 
a few other queer ones. It is not accidental, any 
more than good plowing, good fertilizing, good 
seeding, good cultivating, good irrigating tend to 
improve the crops. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


There are no adequate facts upon which to base 
any important generalizations, but there are occa- 
sionai straws of interest. For instance, there are 
figures as to the intentions of the graduates of 
Wesleyan College in 1908 and 1909, and of those 
who expect to graduate in 1910 and 1911. In 
four years the preference for a business career has 
steadily decreased from twenty-seven to twelve per 
cent. Teaching from twenty-four to seven per 
cent. Law from nineteen to twelve per cent. En- 
gineering has gone from three to ten per cent. and 
the ministry from five to sixteen. 


— 
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PLAYGROUNDS, 1909. 


Editor S. Y. Gillan of Milwaukee in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education gives these figures :— 
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CRUSADE AGAINST POISON IVY. 


The school children of Chicago are organized 
into juvenile protective leagues or some kindred 
organization for civic improvement, and they 
have cleaned things up along all lines in which 
they would be expected to do and in some in 
which their action would not be expected. One 
of the activities in one of the schools with an 
abundance of natural country in the district is an 
appeal to city street department to clean out the 
the poison ivy. They have a formidable petition, 
which they sent to headquarters :— 


“A CHILDREN’S CRUSADE AGAINST 
POISON IVY—AN ENEMY TO HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE.” 

Every child in the district who had suffered 
from the noxious plant signed the petition; told 
whether poisoned on limbs, body, or face; gave 
date of affliction and length of time suffering, and 
the time lost from school. Nothing escapes the 
Children’s Protective League. 


I eae 
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BREEDING BIRDS. 


Cincinnati is to try the experiment of raising 
birds of several varieties in bird preserves in the 
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public parks, just as fish are raised for the stock- 
ing of lakes and rivers. It is not sure to be a suc- 
cess, as fish breeding is, but it is an experiment 
well worth trying. The chief problem is the pro- 
tection of the new birds from the English sparrow, 
who is a born fighter and a disturber of the peace 
on principle. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF RURAL TEACHERS. 


Rural problems, especially those having to do 
with the country school, have been receiving much 
attention of late. To try to get at the root of 
the trouble with the rural public school, the 
World’s Work some time ago offered prizes 
for the best autobiographies of country public 
school teachers. They received 176 manuscripts 
from forty states and territories. The first prize 
winner was in the May number and the second in 
the June number. These make highly interesting 
reading. 
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A compulsory education law that makes a boy 
stay in school with a teacher who has to stand 
guard over him is a crime. To turn him loose 
under such conditions with the idea that he has 
triumphed is a worse crime. He should simply 
be transferred. 


Superintendent J. W. Carr of Bayonne, N. J., 
has been re-elected for a term of three years at 
$5,000. That does one’s professional soul good. 
Superintendencies are getting more secure and 
attractive every year. 


There were 225 colleges and universities in the 
United States in 1860; 317 in 1870, and now there 
are 512. 


In 1870 two-thirds of the teachers in the United 
States were women, in 1890 three-fourths were 
women. 


Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia passed child labor laws last 
winter. 


The annual report of the Yale College authori- 
ties says that public school boys do the better 
work in college. 


Chicago is to establish social centres in con- 
nection with the schools. How fast things are 
a-doing in Chicago. 


Amherst College has raised the salaries of the 
assistant and associate professors $400 each. Let 
the good work go on. 


There is vastly more and better education in 
studying a pig than a butterfly. Do you see why? 


It is all wrong to divide school work into think- 
ing on the one hand and doing on the other. 


Of 446,133 teachers in the United States in 1900, 
322,614 were women and 118,519 men. 


There were twice as many women teaching in 
the United States in 1900 as in 1880. 
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Not everybody can be good who wishes that he 
might. 


Massachusetts has 512,405 children in the public 
schools. 


Bluff is not enough in this day. 
— — —— —-——- + $-0-@-0-9-e- —____—- 


RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT SEELYE. 


It was a great honor for one New England family to 
provide two such eminent college presidents as Julius 
H. and L. Clark Seelye, each of whom has left an abid- 
ing impression on the institution over which he presided 
for many years. 

In one respect the work of the two brothers was quite 
different. Julius—-the elder of the two—came to a col- 
lege that had been running for half a century, and so 
found things already in shape. But to Clark came the 
heavier responsibility and the greater honor of laying 
foundations for a new institution, and subsequently di- 
recting and inspiring the new enterprise up to the pres- 
ent hour. 

When Sophia Smith of Hatfield left her large estate 
(nearly $400,000) to found a “Woman’s College” in 
Northampton the trustees found it no easy matter to 
make selection of the first president. There was much 
advice tendered them to appoint a woman, and thus be 
in line with Holyoke and Wellesley. But their attention 
was directed to the young professor of rhetoric and 
English literature in Amherst, and in 1873 Clark Seelye 
was elected president. 

The new president was a minister, a graduate of 
Union College, and a student at Andover and at the Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Heidelberg. For two years he 
was pastor of the North Congregational church of 
Springfield, and then filled an important chair in Am- 
herst for eight years. In mental training he was well 
qualified for his new post. 

But much besides educational proficiency was required 
of him. Administrative ability of a high order was es- 
sential. Everything was yet in the idealistic stage. 
Buildings had to be constructed, courses of study com- 
mensurate with the terms of the bequest to be planned, 
a corps of instructors to be selected; all of which called 
for wisdom, patience, and tact. How admirably he sur- 
mounted all obstacles, completed his large task, made 
no enemies but won numberless friends, administered 
the trust in its truest intent, the Smith of to-day is the 
splendid witness. Without anything like presidential 
autocracy, with a modesty allied with wide-visioned 
foresight and an unobtrusive firmness, he has in his of- 
ficial service of thirty-seven years brought the institu- 
tion he has loved and guided to the front rank among 
colleges for young women. 

The honors he carries with him as he now passes the 
work to other hands have all been earned. It is not 
easy to estimate the value of the work he has done, not 
merely in carrying the institution he has fathered so 
long to an assured stability and an extensive influence. 
but also by the moral beauty of his own life and the 
kindliness of his words being an inspiration to the 
thousands of young women who have been led to ad- 
mire and reverence their “Prexy” in and beyond their 
collegiate career. 

The names of “Smith” and “Seelye” have been corre- 
lated so long that it will be difficult for us to dissociate 
them for a time. But the retiring president has been 
very fittingly made “president emeritus,” and it is hoped 
by those who have been proud of his success that this 
last link may not soon be broken. 


rR. W. W. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A SURPLUS INSTEAD OF A DEFICIT. 


The greatest surprise which the United States 
treasury has for a long time afforded the country 
is the presentation of a surplus instead of a deficit 
as the result of the operations of the fiscal year 
just closed. In the preceding year there was 
nearly $59,000,000 on the wrong side of the ledger ; 
this year there is a margin of about $11,000,000 of 
receipts over expenditures. This gratifying 
change is not brought about by economy in spend- 
ing, though the expenditures were, in fact, some- 
what smaller than in the preceding year, but by 
heavy gains in receipts. The new tariff, for ex- 
ample, accounts for a gain of $32,000,000, and the 
new corporation tax, which poured in rapidly dur- 
ing the last days of June, realized more than 
$17,000,000. 


THE “SAFE AND SANE” FOURTH. 


The most sanguine can hardly have anticipated 
that the first general effort to secure a safe and 
sane celebration of the Fourth of July could have 
been as successful as it was. The American habit 
of celebrating the anniversary of independence by 
a nation-wide outbreak of noise, conflagration and 
carnage seemed to be too deeply rooted to be eas- 
ily disturbed. But, helped in some states, as in 
Massachusetts, by new laws rigorously restricting 
the use of explosives, and generally supported by 
public sentiment and promoted by the substitution 
of processions, games, and other non-destructive 
forms of celebration, the movement registered a 
triumphant success. The morning after, a year 
ago, showed for the country at large forty-four 
persons killed and 2,361 injured as the cost of the 
celebration; this year there were but twenty-five 
killed and 1,294 injured. 


ECHOES OF THE PRIZE FIGHT. 


A wave of brutality seems to have swept over 
the country as a result of the prize fight at Reno 
on the Fourth of July. The fact that a black brute 
succeeded in hammering a white brute until his 
face was scarcely recognizable has been made the 
pretext for outbursts of race feeling, north as well 
as south. Here and there mobs of whites have felt 
called upon to vindicate Caucasian superiority by 
pounding or shooting inoffensive negroes. In 
New York city, for example, a negro who had 
done nothing worse than buy a paper containing 
an account of the fight was set upon by a white 
crowd of thugs and beaten nearly todeath. Now, 
unless a concerted effort is made to prevent it, 
the brutal scenes at Reno will be re-enacted at 
moving picture shows all over the country before 
millions of people, kindling a lust for blood and 
awakening race animosities. The national move- 
ment started by the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor to prevent this mischief deserves 
prompt and cordial support. 


A CRIPPLED TRIBUNAL. 
The sudden death of Chief Justice Melville W. 
Fuller is to be deplored in itself, for the distin- 


guished jurist had presided over the United States 


supreme court for twenty-two years with great 
ability and unswerving fairness; and it is deplor- 
able also because it still further cripples the court 
and is likely to delay the adjudication of the 
highly important constitutional cases relating to 
the anti-trust law and the corporation tax. If 
Justice Moody avails himself of t! = bill just passed 
by Congress, and resigns during the next five 
months, there will be but seven justices on the 
bench to hear these great cases. To avert these 
delays and complications, it may be that the Presi- 
dent will feel warranted in summoning the Senate 
in special session to act on nominations to these 
vacancies. 


A GREAT CUT IN FREIGHT RATES. 


The great transcontinental railroads have been 
pretty hard hit by orders from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for sweeping reductions in 
freight rates from the inter-mountain region to 
the Pacific. In some instances the rates are cut 
in half; in others, the reductions range from 
twenty to thirty-three per cent. The commission 
has not acted hastily, for it has had the matter 
under consideration since the journey of observa- 
tion which the Commissioners made to the Pacific 
coast last fall. Their report brings to light extra- 
ordinary inequities under which shippers have 
been suffering. In a number of instances, in or- 
der to give a fair test of rates, the Commission 
has suspended the application of rates for three 
months, during which the railroads will be re- 
quired to keep account of the business under 
existing rates, and of the receipts which would 
have accrued had the new rates been in effect. 

CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION. 

Acting promptly under the new law which gives 
him absolute power to make withdrawals of land 
in the public interest; President Taft has issued an 
order withdrawing 8,500,000 acres of power-site, 
phosphate and petroleum lands. This proceeding 
is ominous for the big syndicates which had hoped 
to be able to exploit these lands. Another im- 
portant incident in the war between private and 
public interests in these matters is a decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sus- 
taining the decision of the Idaho district court in 
favor of the government in a reclamation case. 
This decision establishes the right of the secretary 
of the interior to acquire, by condemnation or 
otherwise, lands and waters in futherance of re- 
clamation projects. This decision will permit the 
resumption of reclamation work which had been 
suspended until the legal questions were decided. 

THE KING’S DECLARATION. 

The new form of religious declaration required 
of a British sovereign upon his coronation, which 
Premier Asquith has presented, seems likely to be 
accepted without the bitter opposition at one time 
anticipated. Under the new form, if adepted, the 
king will profess himself a member of the Protest- 
ant church of England, and will declare his pur- 
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they practice pruning or grafting in tree tops. 
There they study various orchard insects and dis- 
eases, and try in a practical way the spraying and 
other methods of combating the natural enemies. 

On another occasion a farmer’s place is visited 
to inspect the plans for furnishing water under 
pressure, from an elevation or pneumatic tank to 
the farmhouse or barn. A lesson is made of the 
cost of material and labor in providing such a 
water system. The labor saved in one year and 
in five years is estimated. The possibility as to 
clean walls, ceilings, and floors in barns and milk 
houses, clean buggies, handy bathrooms and 
toilets, fresh water at all times for stock and peo- 
ple—all these and other advantages are brought 
strongly to the minds of these young farmer boys, 
who realize how easily and cheaply they can sup- 
ply their own places with these conveniences. 
Who shall say that this does not help to keep 
boys on their farms? 


10+ O-Qee- @ a 
RELATION OF DEPARTMENTS OF SCIENCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS TO TEACHERS IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY Cc. H. ROBINSON; 
State Normal School, Upper Montclair, N. J. 





With many of the 500,000 common school 
teachers leaving the profession every year, evi- 
dently the graduates among the 72,000 normal 
school students and the 955,000 high school stu- 
dents together could scarcely supply the defi- 
ciency, supposing every high school graduate be- 
came a teacher. Most city teachers are gradu- 
ates of high schools. While many in the country 
are not, numbers have attended high schools one 
or two years. 

Facts so important as to be used in the grades 
surely deserve a place in high school science. 
When graduates entering normal schools do not 
know maples from elms or robins from English 
sparrows, the biology or the administration of the 
high school is remiss. The curative effect of 
oxygen and the germicidal effect of sunlight and 
heat are fit subjects in cities for both nature 
study in the grades and science in the high school. 
The rural phase of the tree problem is concerned 
rather with timber and fruit trees. The robin, 
on the economic side, is rivaled by the hawk. 
“Boil the water” gives way to “Don’t pollute the 
well.” 

The study of agriculture in rural high schools 
is greatly stimulating interest in nature and is 
preparing teachers to give it proper attention in 
rural elementary schools. Two years ago 250 
secondary schools taught agriculture; one year 
ago 500 taught it; this year the number has again 
probably doubled. Six thousand students were 
studying agriculture in 188 of these high schools, 
with an enrollment of 16,000 drawn from over 
half a million people. Four thousand of these 
students came from farms. It is estimated that 


over 2,000 of the students in these high schools 
will later teach in the rural schools of their neigh- 
borhoods, 
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THE SPECIAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR 
THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


I.—THROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. S. PICKEN, 
Principal, Western State Normal School, Kansas. 


The state of Kansas in her county high school 
law of 1886 provided for education of rural 
teachers by requiring that a normal course be pre- 
scribed as one of the courses of these schools, and 
gave a second grade county certificate to gradu- 
ates of such a course. These county high schools 
received under the law establishing them no state 
aid, and as but twenty-two of them were estab- 
lished their normal course graduates in twenty- 
three years did not do much toward supplying 
professionally-trained rural teachers. 

But the principle of secondary school prepara- 
tion of rural teachers lived, and in 1909 bore 
fruitage in a law giving state aid for normal 
courses in high schools and academies of the 
state to the extent of $50,000 per year for 
two years. 

The first year’s operation of the law shows that 
110 secondary schools of the state have put in 
normal courses, and nearly 600 persons have re- 
ceived certificates to teach as a result of success- 
fully completing such courses. 

The plan to prepare rural teachers in secondary 
schools is a wise make-shift, but a make-shift only, 
pending that hoped-for future date when rural 
teachers will be esteemed enough and paid 
enough to justify the fullest professional training 
of the normal school. 

But the secondary schools that are to prepare 
rural teachers must be radically reorganized in 
their courses away from the traditional .college 
preparatory lines of high school work. Their 
courses must prepare for life in every direction 
and particularly for rural life and activities. 
That done, secondary school preparation of rural 
school teachers may be reasonably effective. 


II. THROUGH THE COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BY W. E. LARSON, 


Rural School Inspector, Madison, Wis. 


The teachers’ training schools of Wisconsin are 
county institutions for the preparation of teachers 
for the rural schools. They are provided for by 
statute, but are brought into existence by the 
action of the county board of supervisors. The 
first two of these were established in the year 
1899 at Wausau and Menomonie. During the 
last year there were twenty-three. At present 
the statute allows the establishment of twenty-six. 

The state pays two-thirds of the running ex- 
penses of these schools, the remaining third be- 
ing provided for by the county. Several of the 
counties have provided buildings, costing from 
$8,000 to $25,000, In other counties quarters are 
being rented. 

The course of study extends over a period of 
two years and includes a study of all the common 
branches, both from the academic and _profes- 
sional standpoint. Students who are sufficiently 
well prepared (as high school graduates) may fin- 
ish the course in one year. The work includes 
also observation and practice teaching. The 
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faculty consists of two, three, or four teachers. 
These teachers are among the strongest educa- 
tors of the state and are selected with special 
reference to their fitness for this work. The 
number of students ranges from twenty to seventy, 
depending upon the size of the county and the 
length of time the school has been established, 
From fifteen to forty are graduated each year, 
and nearly all of these enter the rural school 
work. The annual cost for running the school is 
from $3,000 to $5,000. 

The strong point regarding this institution is 
that it has the one great purpose—the training of 
teachers for the rural schools. The teachers are 
a force in the county and spend their time not 
only in instructing the students, but in assisting 
the county superintendent in his field work by 
addressing educational gatherings and _ visiting 
schools. As the county superintendent is a mem- 
ber of the training school board this institution 
necessarily advances the education of the whole 
county. Another point to be considered is that 
most of the students in these schools are from the 
rural communities and hence are familiar with 
rural conditions. Asa result, they stay in the 
rural school service longer. 

There are two principal weaknesses to the 
training school at the present time. In the first 
place, many of the students are too young and 
too immature when they enter. This is due.to 
the fact that in many cases they have not had 
adequate facilities in their home school, and that 
it has been difficult to provide the instruction 
necessary. lo remedy this weakness we need to 
establish rural high schools which boys and girls 
can attend between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, and still remain at home with their 
parents. In the second place, they are, as a re- 
sult, too young when they finish the work of 
teaching. ~ Still, it must be admitted that these 
training schools do much to prepare these young 
people to do good work. 

The county training school is a growing insti- 
tution. It has a singleness of purpose. It is 
studying the rural school problem. It is one of 
the greatest factors in the development of the 
rural communities. 

hgqnepablndivccectintihetoopiies 
SCJFNCE INSTRUCTION IN THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
BY SAMUEL EDWIN WEBER; PH. D.; 
State High School Inspector of Louisiana. 

[ infer from the topic that it is no longer a 
question whether we shall have science instruc- 
tion at all in the small high school. I assume 
that it is merely a question of amount of science 
instruction, necessary equipment, and quality of 
teaching. 

The aim of teaching any high school subject 
should be to give pupils a sufficient range of the 
subject to make it of lasting value. Whether the 
subject be physical geography, botany, zoology, 
physiology, physics, or chemistry, this aim cannot 
be accomplished in less than half a school year, 
five periods a week, with two of these double 
periods. If any one of the sciences is to be 
omitted, I prefer to. omit chemistry. A very 
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satisfactory science course can be worked out by 
devoting a year each to physical geography and 
physics and a year and a half to biology, including 
botany, zoology, and physiology. The order 
should be physical geography, biology, and 
physics. If chemistry is offered, it should come 
last, 

I believe that more harm is done by attempting 
to teach the inductive sciences in the small high 
school without adequate equipment than by 
omitting them altogether. This is not to be in- 
terpreted that they should be omitted. Quite the 
contrary. The qualified teacher will see to it that 
the nucleus of a laboratory is provided and that 
this nucleus is added to from year to year. 
Much of the apparatus required in physical 
geography, botany, zoology, and physics can and 
should be made by the pupils and the instructor. 
An expenditure of $75 for apparatus in physical 
geography, $75 in biology, and $150 in physics 
will make it possible to do standard science work 
in the small high school. 

The teacher should be a college graduate who 
has had good college courses in the sciences. he 
is to teach. -This implies familiarity with sources 
of appropriate science apparatus, method of car- 
ing for and handling same, proper time and at- 
tention to be given to regular class recitations, 
individual laboratory work, and_ periods for 
demonstration. |The fundamental factor is to 
make the manipulation of apparatus result in the 
evolution of correct principles and their practical 
application to immediate experiences. Such a 
method will give proper motive to the study of 
any of the sciences, showing their practical value 
and making for a desire to continue their pursuit. 


H. C. RUSSELL, 
Superintendent of City Schoos], Peardstown, Ill. 


The school system was invented to aid man in 
his progress and to help him to be a man, and if 
it is to serve the purpose for which it was intended 
it must stand for these things :— 

First—Greater efficiency in the performance of 
common service. Service is the test of man’s 
worth and his only badge of superiority. It is a 
significant fact that people have come to consider 
education as a thing that will help them to better 
their condition and to live fuller lives. In answer 
to a demand for greater efficiency the high 
school came into existence, and its function is to 
fit for life and not for college ; however, its course 
of study may be so shaped as to do both. The 
modern high school is a new institution, and its 
chief purpose is to fit its natural and local con- 
stituency for the duties of life. It is not a sec- 
ondary ora preparatory institution, but a primary 
means to directly serve the public needs. The 
high school must lend itself to the things with 
which man has to do; it must help him to solve his 
vital problems, and as man has to do with mate- 
rial things and his problems are largely material, 
the school must deal more thoroughly with mate- 
rial things. Man’s power to earn and his capacity 
to make a living must be increased and train- 
ing in useful activity must be pushed to the front 
in the high school, which is the school of the 
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masses. This is the only immediate means by 
which the efficiency of the masses may be in- 
creased. 

Second—A more complete and practical devel- 
opment of the economic and social forces of the 
community and a keener appreciation of the im- 
‘portance of the same. A strictly first-class high 
school is seeking to train the masses of the peo- 
ple not only industrially, but for all the duties of 
life ; it is vocational in the highest sense and cul- 
__ tural to a degree equal to the best colleges of forty 
“Sy€ats ago. 
~“Third—A correct and practical blending of in- 

dustrial and cultural education. There is no 
antagonism between these two ideals in educa- 
tion; it takes both to make a complete and well 
educated man. No man has a right to be a ruf- 
fian, nor has he any right to be useless. Useful 
activity and ethical culture are inseparable in the 
measure of a real man. Any activity is useful 
that promotes the well-being of mankind, whether 
ethical, economical, aesthetic, or altruistic. The 
high school is the common ground on which 
these two ideals can be brought into a practical 
and harmonious working unit. 

Science is the gateway to man’s material pros- 
perity and progress, and as this is a new, original, 
inventive age, intensely material, the modern high 
school should be equipped and able through sci- 
ence to solve the community problems and con- 
tribute to the community’s growth and best devel- 
opment. Science is as strictly vocational as cul- 
tural, or as strictly cultural as vocational, but it is 
the purpose of the school to make it serve man, 
bear his burdens, and brighten the way. 

While the dominant interest of the community 
cannot be accepted as the correct basis upon 
Which to determine the course of study, the domi- 
nant interest of the community, together with the 
dominant interest of the race, must be the com- 
mon ground upon which the real living course 
must be built. The instruction in the high school 
should be in harmony with the drift of the race. 
Though our civilization is material, it is the best 
civilization the world has seen, and it should be 
our controlling purpose to advance and immortal- 
ize it. To do this we must eradicate those condi- 
tions which propagate pauperism and make the 
high school the people’s school, stand for all the 
children all the time, 

Our schools must stand for both industrial and 
cultural efficiency; they must build along human- 
istic as well as artistic lines. On the economic 
side they must produce wealth and construct 
means for its distribution; on the cultural side 
they must produce ideals and thought and con- 





struct character and men. - 
KRACKOWIZERIAN. 


E. W. Krackowizer of Orange, N. J., uses these 
as his latest “straight from the shoulder” for 
boys :— 

Stand up—don’t dodge, duck, or lie down. 

Stand pat—don’t waver or wobble. 

Speak up—don’t blow, holler, or whine. 

Start right—keep on and keep straight. 
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THE AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL, ITS CHARAC- 
TERISTICS, ITS FUTURE, AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
By Harold Waldstein Faght. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 360 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
The increased interest in rural school life is justified 

by the definite achievements under professional or ex- 

pert supervision. Here is a highly valuable and im- 

portant book for all who have to do with rural schools. 

The best feature of the book is the fact that it seeks to 

demonstrate what has actually been accomplished 

rather than talk about what should be done. The diifer- 
ence between the two is as great as that between the 
noonday and the dawn. : 





AN ENGLISH STUDENT’S WANDER YEAR IN 
AMERICA. By A. Georgette Bowden-Smith. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth, 

This is an interesting view of Americans by an Eng- 
lish woman who spent a year in this country, mostly at 
Cornell University, though she was in Chicago Univer- 
sity and studied quite carefully other educational, phil- 
authropic, and reform institutions and movements. The 
spirit is eminently fair, her imformation trustworthy 
and her style delightful. No one has tried harder to 
avoid criticism that hurt, and she has succeeded to an 
unusual degree. ‘To one who has read much of English 
criticism of America hers seem praise. It is a joy to see 
how skilfully she hints at the phases of life which dis- 
turbed her without leaving any British trait of “holier 
than thou.” Every feature of inferiority she balances 
with one of superiority. It is indeed remarkable that 
any English woman could write for English readers and 
make a book so delightfully acceptable to Americans. 





SOUTHERN ORATORS, SPEECHES AND ORA- 
TIONS. Selected and edited by Joseph Moore Mc- 
Connell, Ph. D., Davidson College, N. C. Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classie Series. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

This is one of the most valuab!le of the entire series of 
American Pocket Classic series. Here are thirty-five 
Southern orations from Patrick Henry to Henry W. 
Grady. It is as important_a collection as it is inter- 
esting. 


OBERAMMERGAU. By Josephine Helena _ Short. 

New York: TT. Y. Crowell & Co. Pri e, $1.00. 

This book gives an intimate description of the village 
where the Passion Play is produced, of the people of the 
village and their everyday life, with special attention to 
the characters chosen to take part in the sacred drama. 
Miss Short has visited the locality at times when it was 
not thronged with tourists, and has been on terms of 
friendliness with the inhabitants. The illustrations are 
chiefly composed of photographs taken by the author, 
showing typical views in and about the village and of 
the people. Two chapters in the book are given up to an 
exposition of the drama for the assistance of visitors 
who do not readily follow the German of the perform- 
ers, and to an explanation of the tableaux, and their 
significance, which precede the different acts of the 
main play. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING IN THE WORLD. 
sy Professor Fletcher H. Swift, University of Minne- 
sota. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 57 pp. 

Price, 30 cents, net. 

A wonderfully pretty little story of a king who was 
bent on discovering the most beautiful thing, and who 
found after years of search that it was not in wondrous 
palaces, in charming landscapes, nor in fascinating 
music, but in a beautiful life. And the king spent his 
closing years in exhibiting such a life to all his subjects, 
who came to prize that life in their monarch, and 
sought to copy it in their own. The story has won the 
highest commendations from competent judges, who 
recommend it as a supplementary reader for all grades 
from the third to the eighth. Full of interest from be- 
ginning to end, it may easily be given the boys and girls 
of the grade school with every likelihood that they will 
enjoy it thoroughly, and will find in it an ethical lesson 
that will lend a grace to their own life in its formative 
years. 
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FARMER’S NATURE MYTHS OF MANY LANDS. 
By Florence V. Farmer, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth, 224 pp. 
with illustrations. Price, 45 cents. 

The entire “Series of Eclectic Readings for Children” 
is admirably graded, and contains the best of stories 
under the various headings. There are twenty-two 
books for youngest readers, six to eight; thirty-three for 
children from nine to eleyen; forty from twelve to four- 
teen. Here are nearly 100 books covering the widest 
range of interests, always adapted in thought and lan- 
guage to the grade for which it is intended. This book 
for the third and fourth years, the latest of the B-lectic 
Readings, contains fifty-five interesting stories from 
American, Asiatie, and European sources. They deal 
with such phenomena as fire, wind, the seasons, the 
heavenly bodies, the land and the sea, animals, and 
plants. The wide range of sources tends to broaden the 
pupil’s outlook and teaches him to look at the world 
through the eyes of many races. He, too, has wondered 
about these same phenomena of nature, and he is 
pleased with the tales which give an explanation of 
them. Miss Farmer has retold the stories in simple and 
interesting language. The attractive illustrations carry 
out the spirit of the myths, and bring out the main 
points graphically. ‘ 





By Alys E. Bentley, 
New York: A. 
Cloth. 142 pp. 


THE SONG SERIES. Book II. 
director of music, Washington, D. C. 
S. Barnes Company. Square 8vo. 
Price, 42 cents, vet. 

‘lhe compiler of this charming group of songs has 
done excellent work iv the same line before, and the 
“Bentley Song Series” has earned wide approval. The 
present volume is designed for pupils of the Third 
Grade, and its music seems admirably adapted for th:ir 
range of voice as well as their range of thought, and 
every here and there is a pretty picture illustrative of 
the theme. 


INJURED IN THE COURSE OF DUTY. By William 
Hard and others. New York: The Ridgway Com- 
pany. Paper. 179 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A series of articles reprinted from Everybuody’s Maga- 
zine, being an exposition and some conclusions on the 
subject of Industrial Accidents, how they happen, how 
they are paid for, and how they ought to be paid for. 
They also outline a plan on which labor and capital can 
unite to their mutuai advantage. The articles are well 
worth a wide reading and careful thought. 





WILDERNESS PETS AT CAMP BUCKSHAW. By 
Edward Breck. With illustrations from photographs 
from life. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 240 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the most delightful nature books of 
recent times. It is reliable as to fact, and the incidents 
are virtually literally true. There is no extravaganza 
such as often characterizes such accounts, and yet it 
loses none of the relish which goes with the extreme 
statements of the marvelous in wild animal life. There 
is much that reminds one of Seton-Thompson’s stories, 
rivaling him in interest without straining the faith of 
the reader. There are thirty photographic illustrations. 
There could not be a better vacation nature book than 
this. 


By Edward B. Warman. Chicago: A. 
18mo. Cloth. 64 pp. Price, 50 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Cc. McClurg & Co. 
cents, net. 

The widespread interest in study of mental operations 
has led the McClurgs to provide a “Psychic Science 
Series,”’ and Mr. Warman is the author of the series. 
That he is fully adequate to this interesting task is 
proven by this work, which is number one of the series. 
His thoughts are profound, and yet couched in such 
plain language that they are not beyond easy compre- 
hensiou. Those who are given to such studies will not 
be slow to welcome this brief but weighty book. 





BEN. THE BLACK BEAR. By William H. Wright. 
Illustrated by photographs by the author and J. B. 
Kerfoot. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
121 pp. 

This is the most delightful story of bear life that we 
have seen. It is the story of an individual bear with 
all his personality as interpreted by an appreciative 
human comrade. In this it has all the charm of attrac- 
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tive literary style and of the enthusiastic naturalist. It 
is also the story of all black bear life everywhere fn its 
various native haunts, 


RICHARD OF JAMESTOWN. A ‘Story of the Virginia 
Colony. By James Otis. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 165 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

In other stories this author has revealed a fine apti- 
tude for telling in child language the historical eyents 
connected with the early American settlements. And in 
this story of Jamestown he lives up fully to his reputa- 
tion. It is of course intrinsically full of interest. The 
trials of the first settlers on the James river, from sick- 
ness and starvation and Indian attacks, are such as al- 
ways appeal to one’s sympathies. The quaintness of 
their home life, compared with the life they left in Eng- 
land, but specially with American life to-day, is always 
read with open-eyed wonder, and notably so by the little 
people. There is always a romance about these early 
scenes, and the author makes full use of the romantic, 
even to the Captain Smith-Pocahontas story, which is 
given entire credence. 

AMONG THE GIANTS. By Bertha M. Neher. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 1385 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

A delightful story-setting of several moral truths to 
interest the children and aid them to overcome certain 
habits that tend to hinder their best development. In 
the simplest and choicest language, and by the help of 
several striking illustrations, the author treats of Giant 
Laziness, Giant Carelessness, Giant Untruth, and Giant 
Selfishness, and shows how each and all of them and 
others of their kin may be overcome. The stories are all 
exceedingly well told, and cannot fail of being service- 
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Do You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Bye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Wil! Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 











Four important June adoptions of the 
Bailey-Manly Spelling Books 


for exclusive use: 


Brockton 
New Bedford 


Medford 
Melrose 














Other Massachusetts places using 
the Bailey-Manly Spellers are - - 


Boston Revere Winchester Andover 
Chelsea Nahant Peabody Littleton, etc. 
i+ ——— 


If you are planning to change spelling books, 
please write us. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park Street, - - - Boston 
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of educational news to be inserte 


this ae are solicited from 
potperitess fe :evesy state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 


sheuld pe suet Pape comp ‘comprehensive. Copy 
the editor not later 
than Friday pre poewame Be | date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


August 16, 17: First annual meeting 
of Secretaries and Registrars oi 
Landgrant Colleges, Detroit. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 

October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 

October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, EB. G. Ham, Randolph. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 

November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association. Milwaukee. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 

ding. 

November 2],. 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 
December 21], 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’... Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


’ 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON. W. C. Smith, director 
of the National Trades schools of 
Indianapolis, has entered upon his 
work as educational secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The executive com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. called Mr. 
Smith to succeed A. G. Bookwalter. 
Mr. Smith was born in New York 
city but moved to St. Louis in 1878 
He attended the manual training 
school of Washington University un- 
der Calvin M. Woodward, the father 
of manual training. After teaching 
in Illinois, he attended and was grad- 
uated from the Nermal school of 
southern Illinois in 1891. Mr. Smith 
was principal of Nora, Ill, and su- 
perintendent of Warren and Crystal 
Lake, Tit, schools 1891 to 1991. Af- 
ter this he was superintendent of the 
city schools of East Chicage, Ind. 
In 1905 Mr. Smith became director of 
Winona Technical Institute, now the 
National Trades schools. 
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Among the saloon passengers on 
board the Cymric of the White Star 
line was Professor Togo Takebe of 
the Imperial University at ‘Tokio, 
Japan. He comes to study the or- 
ganization of public educational 
methods in Massachusetts. Profes- 
sor Takebe was in the United States 
nine years ago, for the same purpo-<e, 
but was unable to study Massachu- 
setts conditions at that time. Since 
his last visit he has investigated the 
educational systems of every Euro- 
pean country except Roumania. 


VINEYARD HAVEN. Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Rolie of Cambridge, Shakes- 
pearean scholar, author, and editor, 
died July 7 at the home in Tisbury of 
his son, Charles J. Rolfe. Death was 
due to old age. William James 
Rolfe was born in Newburyport De- 
cember 10, 1827, the son of John and 
Lydia Davis (Moulton) Rolfe. He 
entered Amherst College in 1845, and 
was the classmate of President See- 
lye, until recently the head of Smith 
College. After his graduation in 
1849 he taught school in Kirkwood 
Academy, Maryland, resigning after 
two months to become principal of 
Day’s Academy in Wrentham, Mass., 
where he remained until December, 
1852, when he accepted the master- 
ship of the Dorchester high school. 
In 1857 he became principal of the 
Lawrence high school, where he re- 
mained for four years, going from 
there to Salem, but the next vear he 
was offered the mastership of the 
Cambridge high school and made his 
residence in that city since that time, 
although he resigned his position in 
the school in 1868 and devoted him- 
self to editorial and literary work. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. Charles F. Wheelock, 
chairman of Examination Division, 
has been promoted to second assist- 
ant commissioner hy Dr. Draper of 
the state department, succeeding 
Frank Collins, who has resigned. Mr. 
Wheelock has been in the state de- 

partment twenty years. 


CHAUTAUQUA. The f llowing 
topics for discussion this year have 
been chosen by the executive com- 
mittee of the Chautauqua LEduca- 
tional Council (formerly Superinten- 
dents’ and Principals’ Council) :— 

1. Moral training. 

2. Importance of psychology in a 
teacher's training. 

3. Play as a factor in education. 

4. Geography in elementary 
schools, 

>» Do pupils read too much? 

%. Literature in the grades. 

7. The trend of edueatinonal 
thought and practices. 

&. Are the common schools keep- 
ing pace with the demands of the 
times? 

9 Is the theory of formal cisci- 
pline a superstition ? 

10. Is pupil self-government prac- 
tical? 

11. ‘The recitation. 

i2. How keep athletics secondary 
in high schools? 

13. How may the co-operation of 
parents be secured? 

14. Has child-study been a valu- 
able factor to public schools? 

15. Retardation; its causes; its 
evidences; its remedies. 
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16. Undue haste in education. 

17. Are we sacrificing qual.ty to 
quantity? 

18. The causes, evidences, and 
remedies of mental fatigu>. 

19. Should formal grammar be 
taught in the grades cr in the hgh 
school? 

20. How much arithmetic should 
be taught in the grades? In the high 
school? 

21. Should the child or the class 
be the unit in education? 

22. Is manual training, as taught 
to-day, pedagogical ? 

25. The ideal teacher and how to 
keep ber growing. 

24. The spiral ve:sus” topical 
method of teaching mathematics, 

25. Industrial, continus!ion, night 
aud trade schools. 

26. Secure tenure, pensions, and 
higher standards for teichers. 

27. Examinations, oral and writ- 
ten tests, 

28. How to get and kesp more 
men in the teaching profession. 

29. Points of excellence in sys- 
tems of educacion in various states 
represented. 

30. Should school autbority be 
centralized ? 

31. School niuseums. 

32. School gardens. 

35. How may grounds avd build- 
mgs be made and kept beautiful? 

34. Co-education in ; ramnmar ard 
high schools. 

oO). State unifirmity in text- 
books. 

36. School buildings as s:¢ial 
centres. 

37. Decoration of buildings. 

oS. Half-day sessions. 

oo. Opening exercises. 

4). The German sch ol system. 

The following were chosen as the 
Officers of the Chautauqua Educea- 
tional Council:— 

President, Thomas Bailey Love'l, 
I. L. D., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Vice-president, Dr. Sanmel Hamil- 
ton, superintendent of sch ols. Alle 
gheny County. Pa., Bricdock, Pa. 

Secretary and treasurer, Inspector 
W. S. Herizog, department of educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ITHACA. Not all school boards 
are ungrateful or unappreciative. The 
school board of Ithaca, N. Y., has 
recently re-elected Superintendent F. 
D. Boynton for a term of five years. 
It-has voluntarily offered him a va- 
cation of three months to be taken 
during the school year, and may be 
had all at once in any one year or 
may be spread out over three years, 
as he may clect. It has further voted 
to defray all expenses of his visits to 
such teachers’ conventions as he may 
decide to asttend. Ithaca is charm- 
ingly located with exceptionally fine 
schools, which have great!vy improved 
under Superintendent Boynton’s in- 
telligent guidance. Surely Superin- 
tendent Bovnton’s lines have fallen in 
pleasant places. 


CENTRAL STATES, 





MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Educational 
affairs in this state are moving on in 
no uncertain way. Under the new 
law the state superintendent is auth- 
orized to call once a year a meeting 
of all county superintendents. This 
is no formal affair, for the meeting 
lasts five days and is intended to 
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reach an effective understanding re- 
garding some of the chief public 
school interests. The meeting for 
the current year has just been held 
in this city. It was attended by all 
the county superintendents, heads of 
the normal schools, and other leaders 
in public school work. Governor 
Hadley, who has always manifested 
a personal interest in mtte s pertuin- 
ing te education, was present and 
delivered an address that showed 
that he is doing some thinking re- 
garding the state’s educaticnal needs. 
From 8.45 till 3.45, each of the five 
days was oceupied with the subjects 
of the program prepared by Superin- 
tendent Gass. The convention de- 
clared in favor of the following: The 
consolidation of rural districts; town- 
ship high schools; free transp rta- 
tion of children to and frow school in 
consolidated districts; the gradixg of 
all answer papers for county teach- 
ers’ certificates by a central board: 
making a certificate issu'd in any 
county good in any other. county; 
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is showing a life and activity that 
she has never shown before. 





KANSAS. 


The Kansas state board of health 
has issued the following rule: “No 
person or corporation in charge of or 
eontrol of any railroad train, or sta- 
lion or public. or private school or 
state educational institution shall 
furnish any drinking cup for public 
use, and no such person or corpora- 
tion shall permit on said railroad 


on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGICD AVF. 


now BOSTON, MASS. 





world. President Hardy is a gradu- 
ate of La Crosse, Wis., high school, 
I.. B. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, 1895. He has taken 
eraduate work in history in the Uni- 
versity of. Chicago; he was for a 
number of years principal of the Lili- 
nois high school and has been at San 
Diego since 1906. 


COLORADO. 
The principals of Denver’s public 
schools have had an opportunity to 





MANTAL TRAINING CLASS, 
J. 


COIN, 
W. Tavenner, Principal of Schools, 





IOWA. 





the passage of a law authorizing an 
annual county institute of four weeks 
the work of which shall be in no way 
connected with the getting of a cer- 
tificate to teach; the medical inspec- 
tion of schools; the annual meeting 
of all members of school beards in 
each county; and the extension of 
the work of the state board of agri- 
culture so as to provide for instruc 
tion in agriculture to teachers. On 
account of the unusual interest that 
has recently developed in the state 
regarding the rural schools and the 
State university, it is probable that 
several of the policies recommended 
by the county superintendents will 
receive favorable consideration by the 
next legislature. Whether such action 
comes soon or not, it is evident to 
those who have watched the course 
of events in Missouri that the state 


train or station, or at said public or 
private school or state educational in- 
stitution, the common use of the 
drinking cup.” Other states will no 
doubt in the near future follow the 
lead of Kansas in this step for pub 
lic health, which recent knowledge 
of the cause of communicable dis- 
eases makes practically compulsory. 
Already in Wisconsin a number of 
schools have installed sanitary 
drinking fountains. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Samuel T. Black, president of the 
San Diego State Normal school, has 
resigned, and the board of trustees 
elected Edward L. Hardy to succeed 
him. Mr. Black, accompanied by his 
daughter, will make a tour of the 


register their approval or disap- 
proval of the juvenile court of their 
city and the results appear most sat- 
isfactory to Judge Lindsey and the 
friends of tic court. Not long ago 
the superintendent of schools sent 
letters to all of the Denver principals 
asking their opinion of the work of 
the court. At least ninety-five per 
cent. of the replics commended the 
court’s work. Nine of the principals 
refused to commit themselves and 
only six criticised the court for its 
handling of case. ‘This result is a 
vindication of Judge Lindsey’s work 
in Denver, and incidentally will 
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prove gratifying to juvenile court and 
probation movements the country 
over—The Survey. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. John 
Detrich, for fifteen years superin- 
dent in this city, goes to Helena, 
Montana, at an advanced salary and 
with absolute professional freedom. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. When the Country 
Life Commission of the state of 
Washington, appointed recently 
by Governor Marion E. Hay, 
meets in Spokane the week 
of November 14, plans will be 
presented for a model community 
centre and consolidated country 
school, to be established in one of 
the rural districts adjoining Spokane, 
early in 1911. This is to be the pre- 
liminary step of a nation-wide move- 
ment, co-operative with the various 
states and territories, in an endeavor 
to teach the youth of the land the 
fundamental principles of agricultural 
and domestic economy and manual 
and industrial training, also giving 
the farmers in the communities the 
benefit of the most approved methods 
of agriculture and allied subjects. 
The community centre is designed 
to furnish a@ place where men and 
women can meet for the interchange 
of ideas. Primarily, the school is for 
the average boy and girl whose in- 
stitutional education ends even before 
they finish the secondary school, the 
purpose being to train them to be- 
come useful men and women and 
capable of supporting themselves, 
and thus adding to the wealth pro- 
duction of the country at large and 
the districts in which they live and 
to better their condition of life. 
The Washington commission has 
prepared tentative plans for a com- 
munity centre, including a consoli- 
dated rural school. It is designed to 
cover ten acres, and wil! serve a 
school area of thirty-six square miles, 
the most distant point being three 
miles. In addition to the school 
building the plans show a large com- 
munity hall, residence for the princi- 
pal and supervisor, athletic and play- 
grounds, tennis court, pressure water 
tanks for domestic, lawn, irrigation, 
stock and fire uses, and plots for the 
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practice of agriculture, horticulture, 
floriculture, and forestry. Surround- 
ing and bisecting the tracts will be 
models of good road building. The 
school and other buildings will be un- 
der the direction of a principal, 
trained in the various branches of 
agriculture and familiar with condi- 
tions in the Northwest. ‘This official 
will be assisted by a supervisor and 
a corps of teachers. In connection 
with the community hall will be a 
bureau of information, containing all 
the available data of federal and state 
departments of agriculture and ex- 
perimental stations in the country, 
also books and journals dealing with 
all the branches of the industry. The 
community centre is to be made beau- 
tiful with trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
lawns without being ornate, and no 
saloon, store, or other commercial 
institution can be located within half 
a mile of its boundaries. The teach- 
ers will be men and women with rea 
blood in their veins, and able to 
adapt themselves to the ideals of the 
centre and school of the type out- 
lined. Among other qualifications 
they must be broadminded and opti- 
mistic and able to see the human side 
of life, also be helpful to those under 
their charge. The keynote is that 
the best defence against misfortune is 
to give every child in the country 
such education that will enable it to 
make its own living on a piece of 
land, if necessary, when it becomes of 
age. It is also purposed to launch a 
campaign, ufging the people of the 
open country to work together, not 
merely with the view to forwarding 
their own economic interests or in 
competing with those who are or- 
ganized, but to develop themselves 
and establish an effective community 
spirit. The consolidated rural school 
will be similar to the graded city in- 
stitution, the betterment of the cur- 
riculum being by emphasizing indus- 
trial and manual training and domes- 
tic science and adding such other 
studies as will give the students a 
knowledge of things with which they 
come into contact in actual life and 
presenting means of working out the 
chief studies in practice. It is also 
purposed to teach the students the 
principles of business. However, the 
value of agriculture as the greatest 
of all industries will be constantly 
kept to the fore. 






COLLEGE NOTES 
William Henry Scott, D. D., who 
has been connec with the Ohio 


State University fer twenty-seven 
years, will retire from active service 
us professor of philosophy at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year. 
Dr. Scott was president of the uni- 
versity from 1883 to 1895, during 
which time the institution grew irom 
one with an instructional ferce of 
sixteen members and only one or two 
buildings to university size with a 
faculty of seventy-eight memb2ts and 
au large number of buildings. It was 
during Dy. Scott’s administration 
that Congress passed the second Mor- 
rill law, by which the university re- 
ceived $25,000 a year. The Hysell 
bill was passed by the Ohio legisla- 
ture, assuring the university of a per- 
manent income from the state, and 
several of the separate schvols of the 
university were established. among 
which was the College of Law. This 
remarkable growth has continued 
since and no one has been more in- 
terested or helpful in promoting this 
growth than has the former pres‘dent 
who for the past fifteen years has oc- 
cupied the chair of philosophy in the 
university, and has been a valuable 
counselor to his successors in the 
presidency. In retiring Dr. Scott 
carries with him the love and esteem 
of a large circle of associates and 
friends. 


Frank J. Ryder, who has been 
employed in the United States 
Bureau of Forestry under Gifford 
Pinchot, will come to the Ohio State 
University next fall as an instructor 
in forestry. 

Next year W. B. Cockley will 
return to the College of Liw as as- 
sistant professor of law. During the 
past year Mr. Cockley was instructor, 
having first-year classes in criminal 
law, agency and real property. 


Thomas Kenyon Lewis, for a num- 
ber of years assistant professor of 
engineering drawing at the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of manual train- 
ing in the same institution. The de- 
mand for manual training instruction, 
which has been shown by the largely 
attended classes in the summer ses< 
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gion and by the demand on the uni- 
versity for teachers of this branch, 
has led to the reeent adoption of a 
new four-year course in the College 
of Education. 


Edward Bisworth Somermeier who 
for a number of years has been as- 
sociate professor at the Ohio State 
University has been promoted to the 
title of professor of metallurgy in 
the department of metallurgy and 
mineralogy, of which Professor N. 
W. Lord, the director of the School 
of Mines, is the head. 


At Butte, Montana, and the Coeur 
d’Alenes this summer groups of stu- 
dents from the mining engineering 
class of the University of Wisconsin, 
who will enter the senior year next 
fall, are learning by personal experi- 
ence what constitutes a day’s work 
in the mines, and what are the habits 
and viewpoints of the men with 
whom, as mining engineers, they will 
have to deal in the future. 


At the seventy-fifth convocation of 
the University of Chicago recently 
held, the largest number of students 
in the history of the university gained 
degrees and titles. The occasion was 
a notable one in the annals of the in- 
stitution, large numbers of alumni 
gathering to celebrate “Alumni Day,” 
which was observed as one of the 
features of Convocation Day. 


Professor Frederick Starr of the 
department of sociology and anthro- 
pology of the University of Chicago, 
has returned from an eight-months’ 
stay in Japan, where he conducted 
anthropological researches, the re- 
sults of which will shortly be pub- 
lished and will also form the basis of 
his courses at the university to be of- 
fered in the autumn quarter. While 
in Japan Professor Starr lectured be- 
fore the women students of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and before the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Alumni Associa- 
tion of Tokyo. He was also elected 
to life membership in the Tokyo An- 
thropological Society. 


Professor W. W. Cook of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy in the law 
school of the University of Chicago 
occasioned by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Pound, lately announced. Pro 
fessor Cook is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University, and has also studied 
in Jena, Freyburg, and Berlin. He 
has given courses at the University 
of Chicago during two summer quar- 
ters, and has a brilliant record as a 
teacher. 


Dr. C. R. Henderson, university 
chaplain and head of the department 
of ecclesiastical sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been elected 
president of the National Children’s 
Home Socigty, and also secretary of 
the Illinois Commission on Occupa- 
tional Diseases, which has for its ob- 
ject the bettering of industrial con- 
ditions in Illinois. 


The founding of two scholarships 
of $5,000 each by Mrs. George Pres- 
bury Rowell in honor of her late hus- 
band has been announced by the trus- 
tees of Dartmouth College. 


The resignations of Professor J. S. 
Robinson, Professor B. F. Langly, 
and Professor E. R. Greene were also 
announced. Professor Langly goes 
to the modern language department 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Profesor Greene to 
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SUCCESS in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds. 
of smaller cities in the East and Middle West. © — 

FREE NORIIAL COURSES in MUSCULAR NOVEMENT WRITING 
are offered to teachers in schools in which the PALMER METHOD is adopted 
completely. The price of this course to others is ten dollars. 

One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square 2 


New York City 








Tufts College. Professor Robinson is 
not in good health. 


Clifford P. Clark was appointed in- 
structor in Latin, Raymond W. Jones 
in German, Harry H. Hillman in 
physical culture. Professor W. T. 
Persons was given a year’s leave of 
absence. Assistant Professor Wicker 
was elected to a full professorship 
in the department of economics, and 
Professor E. H. Babbit was appointed 
substitute in French. H. H. Hilton 
of Boston, the alumni’s representa- 
tive, was lected to the board of trus- 
tees. 


It has been announced that pledges 
amounting to $400,000 for the endow- 
ment fund of the University of Ver- 
mont, necessary to secure the $100,000 
offered by the Rockefeller fund man- 
agers, has been secured. 


After serving twenty-seven years 
as head of the department of zoology 
of Wellesley College, Professor Mary 
A. Wilcox will not resume that po- 
sition when the college reopens next 
autumn, having been made profes- 
sor emeritus. 

Miss Wilcox became professor of 
zoology in 18838, and as head of the 
department several thousand stu- 
dents have come under her direct 
supervision since that time. 

She was born in Kennebunk, Me., 
April 24, 1856, and was graduated 
from the state normal school at 
Salem, Mass., in 1875. She studied in 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1878, ’79, and ’80, and then 
spent three years in special study in 
Newnham College, England. From 
the University of Zurich, where she 
pursued special study in 1896, ’97, and 
‘98, during a leave of absence from 
Wellesley, she received the degree of 
Ph. D. 

Miss Wilcox taught one year in 
Frederick (Md.) female seminary, and 
the following year, 1876, she became 
a teacher in the Charlestown, Mass., 


high school, retaining that position 
two years, 

Ip recognition of her research work 
Miss Wilcox was elected a fellow of 
the American Association. for Ad- 
vancement of Science .Sheisa mem- 
ber of the Society of American Zool- 
ogists, the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the Society of American 
Naturalists, and the Sigma Xi fra- 
ternity. She is well known as author 
of numerous zoological works. 


Tulane University, New Orleans, 
will receive by the will of Frank W. 
Collendar, who died at Taormina, 
Sicily, on March 20, $65,000 for the 
benefit of the H. Sophic Newcomb 
College. Mrs. Ida A. Richardson, 
who during her lifetime gave gener- 
ously to various departments of the 
—— left $25,000 to the medicak 
school. 


Dr. Roscoe Pound, professor of law 
at the University of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor of 
law at Harvard University and wilh 
enter on his new duties this fall. 


Columbia University is sending out 
to medical colleges and high schools 
an announcement that it will estab- 
lish the first optometry course to be 
offered by any college or university 
in the country. The course is to 
begin on September 28, and is in- 
tended to equip graduates, so that 
they may examine people’s eyes and 
prescribe glasses if required, but they 
are not to use drugs or treat dis- 
eases. The new course is made a 
part of the department of physics, 
and is independent of the medical 
school. The course is to be for two 
years, and graduates will receive cer- 
tificates from the university's board 
of extension teaching. The action of 
the university follows conferences 
with committees representing optica¥ 
societies who have been trying to get 
courses of this kind started at the 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in se 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .°°°"°". 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Wash baa Penn. Ave- 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Calcago, 203 Michigan - Bide. 


Denver, Col., 405 posta get 
Los Angeles, Cal Dougite Bidg. 


tan, AGENCY 


FISH 


@xceilent facilities for placing teachers in eve 
of the U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ry Part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. no2te"s, 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1, 00. WRITE US. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICA 


Positive PTE US recommenda- 


Go 





EDUCATORS 


Resalts Unequalled 


101 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON 


EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 ¥sion square, New Yor, ta 


short notice for high ey positions, Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


N EW ENGLA ND We need more teachers at once for fall 


vacancies. 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 


this Agency. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


Good candidates recommended, with ful) information concerning them. 


— na 








Some New Books. 





lay 
The Lilustratious Prince .. 
Passers-By. 
The Up-Grade 
The Gossamer Thread 
Essentials of Chemistry. ... 


It Never Can RK 

The Poetic Old- 

Calvert of Maryland. 

Mark Twain’s S 

A Life for a Life 

A First Book in Psychology. .. 
Nathan Burke 

Tower of Ivory. 
Wage-Earning Women. ... 
‘The Food Factor in Disease. 
Essays in Fallacy 

Women as Letter Writers.. 
English Poems. 

The Soul of a Serf. 


Author. 


.. Partridge “ sit a “s 
. Goodwin “a “ . * 


.. Johnson in as 
.. De Morgan Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 
.. Humphrey a 
.. Otis American Book Co., 

oo Harper & Bros., %: 
-- Herrick 
... Calkins mi: : 
boainis Watts a) ia) oe ee 
.. Atherton ¢ " . ss 
.. MacLean ~ ~% of + 
.. Hare Longmans, Green x Co., rs 

. ss a = 


Bronson rea ] Univ. It Chicago Press, Chicago 


Publisher. Price. 


Angell Little, Brown & Co., Boston <9 50 
Oppenheim “ - 


tat bat 
BZBBz 


Seibert Small, Maynard & Co., “ 
Williams Ginn b Co., = 


~ 
to 
oO 


be | 
na 
ASHI 


23% 


The Macmillan Co., 


| [| eee | mend 
| | ipa] OE 
i 


pet | 
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pen [Ed.) Baker & ‘Taylor Co., * 
Laird & Lee, 





colleges and universities throughout 
the state. The movement began two 
years ago, when the New York state 
optometry law was enacted _ The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Michigan 
State Optical Society telegraphed to 
the New York City Society that it 
will give the first free scholarship in 
the new contrse. 





MAGAZINES. 


—In the Delineator for August 
William E. Borah, United States 
senator for Idaho, tells “Why I Am 
for Suffrage for Women,” J. Horace 
McFarland describes the work of 
<ivic improvement in  WHarrisburg, 


Pa., and Adachi Kinnosuke offers 
reasons “Why Japanese Women 
Make the Best Wives.” The fiction 
of the month includes “A Priest in 
Spite of Himself,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling; “The Young Man with Wings,” 
by Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews; “Fresh Air for Grandpa,” by 
Louise Closser Hale, and Mary 
Stewart Cutting’s serial, “The Un- 
foreseen.” In “Getting Pretty 
Quick,” by Gelett Burgess, the writer 
gives an account of the sufferings en- 
dured by a foolish woman willing to 
be actually skinned alive in order that 
she might appear young. The man’s 
magazine page appears for the sec- 
ond time in the Delineator, and it is 
a distinct humorous success. No 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
Lh. the Principal, A.C. BoyDEN, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





erate NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prt- 
u’®, Principal. 





more unique idea than this has ever 
been exploited by a periodical. 


In Harper’s Weekly for July 9 ap- 
pears a delightful paper by Charles 
Johnston, entitled “Humor in the 
Japanese Style.” George Jean Nathan 
writes upon the athletic movement 
among employees of business firms. 
Under the title, “Tuning Up for 
Broadway,’ Robert Sloss tells of the 
humors incident upon the preparation 
of a play for its metropolitan produc- 
tion. This issue contains a thrilling 
railroad story by Perey M. Cushing. 
entitled “The Hand at the Throttle,” 
and the usual financial, humor, and 
editorial features. 

Spensinteapichcdlee satan es tee 


Commencement Day. 


Spring is closing, 
Radiant, rosing 
June is on her way! 
Oh, who wouldn’t 

3e a student 
On Commencement Day?-- 
At 
Adrianna, Susquehanna, 
Harvard, Princeton, Coe, 
Olivet or Willamette, 
Lafayette or Gallaudet, 
Bowdoin, Tarkio, 
Oriental, Occidental, 

3aldwin, Barnard, Drew, 
Antherst, Clark, Bryn Mawr, or Park, 
Colby or Perdue, 
York, Andover, Lee, Hanover, 
Wittenberg, Tulane, 
Smith, P hil: inder, Knox, Leander, 
Muskingum or Maine, 
Yankton, Carson, 
Lehigh, Parson, 
Radcliffe, Roanoke, 

Hegheny, P Te. 

A, or Hol-y-oke, 
Corsicana, lufts, Urbana, 
Swarthmore, Hope, De Pauw, 
Simpson, Simmons, Shurtleff, 

Shorter, 

Scotia, Stevens, Shaw, 

tutes, Berea, Georgetown, Greer. 
Drury, Tuskegee, 
Delaware, Proseminar, 
Hobart, Hiwassee, 
Worcester Poly, 
Drake, Mount Holly, 
Wiley, Wilberforce, 
Pensacola, Mills, Loyola, 
Vassar, Yale (of course), 
Bucknell, Baylor, 
Tabor, Taylor, 
Monmouth, Michigan 
Pratt, Pomona, Arizona, 
\lidland, Milligan, 
Talladega, Norumbega, 
U. of Tennessee, 
Macalester, Charleston, Chester, 
Washington and Lee, 
Case, Chicago, 
Findlay, Fargo, 
Baldwin or Bushnell, 
Maryville or Cedar Hill, 
Columbia or Cornell! 

—Paul West, in New York World. 
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BOSTQN THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Next week at Keith’s there will be 
a bill of more than usual interest 
from the fact that it will contain a 
number of artists who have con- 
densed their best offering from mu- 
sical comedy and the legitimate stage 
into a few minutes for vaudeville. 
One of the most 
will be Elizabeth Brice, who was re- 
cently featured with Nora Bayes in 
“The Jolly Gachelors” at Lew Fields’ 
Broadway. theatre in New York. 
Another is Charles King, who took 
George M. Cohan’s place in “The 
Yankee Prince,” and who will at 
Keith’s do some of his Cohan stunts 
that made such a hit on Broadway. 
Another couple from the legitimate 
are the Dolly sisters, who last season 
appeared in the big theatre scene in 
“The Midnight Sons,” and were one 
of the hits of that production. Con- 
nolly and Webb will be a team new 
to Boston, with a splendid comedy 
called “A Stormy Finish,”’ in which 
some excellent piano playing is intro- 
duced. Una Clayton and-company 
will present Miss Clayton’s latest 
sketch, called “His Local Color.” 
Other features of the bill will be 
Stelling and Revelle, the acrobatic 
clowns from the New York Hippo- 
drome; Tom Mahony, the story-teller; 
Miss Fannie Fish, the whistler, and 
the Three McGradys, Scotch imita- 
tors and archers. 


’™ 
— 


TIE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 45.} 





pose to uphold and maintain the en- 
actments which secure a Protestant 
succession to the throne. This surely 
is enough. Only professional mis- 
chief-makers could wish that he 
should be forced to add, as his prede- 
cessors have for three centtiries, a 
denunciation of the “superstitious” 
and “idolatrous” beliefs and practices 
of the Church of Rome. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PROS- 
PECT. 


With even more than his usual 
caution, Premier Asquith has _ re- 
frained from communicating any 
definite information as to the success 
or failure of the effort for a compro- 
mise initiated by King George; but 
the fact that he has announced an ad- 
journment late this month until No- 
vember, does not wear an encour- 
aging aspect. Unofficial intimations 
point to a new general election next 
January. Chancellor Lioyd-George’s 
new budget runs along the same lines 
as that which was so strenuously 
fought over in the last Parliament. 
With characteristic optimism, the 
chancellor bases his calculations on 
the expectation of untsually pros- 
perous years for trade, but, even with 
this, his estimates leave him a mar- 
gin of only about four million dollars 
in a budget calling for nearly a round 
billion dollars of expenditure. 


“> 





“Why, little boy, what are you cry- 
ing about?” 

“IT don’t get no Christmas 
tion!” 


“That’s unjust. 


vaca- 


Why don’t you?” 


“"Cause I ain't old enouch to go to 
schoo] yet.”—Cleveland Leader. 


rominent of these | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





the country this agency bas already placed so many teachers that it is 
appealed to for help instead of to local agencies. Thus ina single week of 
y.1 engagements were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recon mend«d by us from 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord School, cf a house-master reccmn ended by 
us from'the Detroit University School; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Friends Schcol, of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; in the University School, Cincinnati, ofa 
native German ae then a student at the TH tary Institute of arenior at Colgate Uni- 
Oneonta N ; in the Kentucky Mili- yersity. This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every case the tiations were carried on throu,t this 
office and the enpagements made largely through the ecnfidence felt in our tenvices. A tu- 
perior teacher who desires to locate ina particular state will find it wise to aj ply io rs. lor 
the extent of our work has been increasing every y;ear for more than COUNTRY 
a quarter of a century, and applicaticns come to us from a)] wver the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF N, Y. > 


BREWER 











TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *”* wer," 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling pe positions in Colleges, State Noin:s)} 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want ferftonal service, write us, 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALEEKT, Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY invocvces *¢ Colleges 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





introduces. to Colleges 





with goou general education wanted for department work im 

PECIALISTS High, Pre tory and Nermal Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some prgreves Bys- 

T month. rforther 


tem of music and drawing secure PS canes $00 to $70 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGEN Y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Su Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asrists T i 
eau pplies veer bokeh pe eachert in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C cowaties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprictor 
Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “.2Semcoo scsces 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A fuperior agency for tuperior 
Services free to school off cials 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 








H ee 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in : 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


Teachers’ 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
S canaibaidesbaas POSSE FSSSHHEOS SOHSSO OS GOGH DH 


Boston, Mass. 
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Commercial School 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with ; these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 





Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-099 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








A New idea! A New Field! A New Book! 


The Railroad in Education: 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND S1EEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most -Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth,, fexas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book: 


“It is certainly an interesting and aseful book.”—PRxsr- 
DENT ELIOT, HaRVaRD. 

“{ hold substantially the tame views that you do regarding 
the great importance vf the railroad as a factor in American 
civitization.”"—U.S. Com. EoucaTion HARRIS, 

‘IL sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this = ia interest of society.’”’— PRUFESSOR 
SMtra, U. vr Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
protit in the reading.” —rRorEessoR HARPER. U.of TEXAS. 

“Lonty wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors."’—-ARCHBISHOP IRELAND S&T. PAUL. 

“I have'read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the buok.’’—R. B. Cousins, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INsTRUCTION, TEXAS. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every schoo) boy and 
girlin California,”’—StaTE SUrERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“Chere is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any k [{ know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“You have opened up a new field in education.”—StTats 
SUPERINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern t'mes.”— SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA, 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherevei history, geography and political 
econommy are taught.”—SraTE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“It.is an honest.and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.’’— 
Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphlet contains more valuable information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than man 
— of a much more pretentious character.” — JAs. J. 

ILL. 














2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


. GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences foranalysis and 
the iNustration of grammatical principles, including 
the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences—simple, complex, and compound. 


Arranged in classes of twenty sentences each. 
Also an appendix of over two hundred sentences 
for review purposes. 


This book may be used to supplement text- 
books on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will 
be found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested—ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 

‘ 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON 


29-A BEACON ST. mn 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** I thank you most heartily fer ted very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
lease put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
aw in keeping me well Eye in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

* Very traly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention, 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
yong Distance Telephone. 


































